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THE BASIC FUNCTION 


OF SECONDARY 


EDUCATION’ 


By Dr. GUSTAVE A. FEINGOLD 


PRINCIPAL, BULKELEY HIGH SCHOOL, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


RECOGNIZING that there are pronounced 


mental and physical differences 


human beings, and still other differences 


among 


due to economie and social conditions, it 
becomes the imperative duty of education 

a democraey to provide the necessary 

w and distribution of those educational 

pportunities and instrumentalities which 
will best maintain a constant contact be- 

een the various levels of society, ranging 
ill the way from those who are in the van 

{ human endeavor to those who are in the 
most receding ranks of the national life. 
Since the national life can not stand still, 
and since it would be suicidal to return to 
primitive forms, the opportunities and in- 
strumentalities of education must be such 
as Will best foster the spirit of leadership 
and growth in every conceivable depart- 
ment of that national life. All publie edu- 
cation must be spun and woven on this 
fundamental pattern. 

Now, it is obvious that leaders in any 
field of endeavor can advance only as far 
as the rank and file are able to follow them. 
Statesmen and scientists, ministers and 
physicians and lawmakers—all 
those who have the inborn urge to carry 
onward the flame of human development— 
more often than not see their efforts frus- 


art ists, 


1 Address delivered before the National Council 
of Education, Washington, D. C., June 30, 1934. 


trated, their hopes shattered, their plans 
vilified and their works destroyed in the 
void which exists between themselves and 
the masses of mankind who, through igno- 
rance and inability to understand, are ages 
removed from their leaders. 

We have had a striking example of this 
in Russia under the Czars. The trouble 
with Russia prior to 1917 was not that it 
lacked great artists and scientists, great 
writers and composers, but that the masses 
were kept in such a deplorable state of 
ignorance that the works of the national 
wholly lost to 
The result was scintillating flashes 


leaders were their own 
people. 
of Russian genius which arrested the atten- 
tion of the rest of the world, but which did 
not exist for the mentally moribund mil- 
lions of Russian peasants. If we accept 
this fundamental principle of publie edu- 
cation, and I do not see how any other 
theory can even find a place for serious 
discussion in a democracy, all our mis- 
understandings and petty differences as to 
objectives and the mode of procedure van- 
ish into thin air. 

To illustrate, if a constant and unbroken 
contact is to be maintained between those 
who are in the foremost ranks of the science 
of health and sanitation, let us say, and the 
millions of people who quite naturally are 
in the receding ranks of that branch of 
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eft for edu- 
opport unities 


» passing on Oi 


in terms and 
it. This 


example, that the knowledge 


fields of botany, biology, 
bacteriology and kin- 


must be imparted to our 
elementary and secondary 
of course, to the publie in 
hrough adult edueation. 
the currents of civilization ae- 
' 


Loa 


they have to be reduced to a few 


ll the people means, in the first 


cessible 
place, that 
main streams in order to bring the individ- 
ual to the point where he is ready to depart 
on his lfe’s the 


place, it means that the currents have to be 


career; and in second 


tempered he general capacities of the 
large groups into which the growing indi- 
vidual naturally falls. 


Edueation, no less than business and 
polities, has its eatehwords and popular 
phrases, and the objectives of education 
have been greatly confused, I fear, by these 
On the one hand, we hear it 


education is to 


eatehwords. 


said that the 


purpose of 


train for ‘‘citizenship’’; on the other hand, 
it i At one time 


it is to train for ‘‘service.’’ 
the slogan is ‘‘ Edueate for leadership”’; at 
another time it is ‘‘ Edueate for character.’’ 

the latest shibboleth. I sometimes 
suspect that the ‘‘citizenship’’ slogan ema- 
nates from the patrioteers, while the ‘‘ser- 
ery is raised by the profiteers. The 
tinged 


vice’’ 
‘“leadership”’ 


ith the sentiment of self-regard, while the 


notion is strongly 
‘*character’’ shibboleth is the smokescreen 
of those whose philosophy of edueation is 
rather vague. 

How mueh saner, it seems to me, is the 
to-day— 
or broad 


we are enunciating 
edueation for national 


human development; that is, the object of 


principle 
growth 
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education should be to maintain a constant 
contact within the ranks of humanity fr 
highest to lowest. 

In the light of this principle, the 
and the erime of trying to segregate chil- 
dren in their early teens into water-tig 
compartments on the basis of selective tests 
or try-out courses, and to deny them 
ever the privilege of making the menta 
contacts we refer to, become quite obvious, 
A youngster may be very poor in technica 
grammar and wretched in spelling, and ye 
have a fine appreciation of the beauties of 
literature. Should he be denied the op; 
tunity to study the English classics; an 
should he be shunted into the manual train- 
ing or the commercial course on that basis? 
Why maintain, for instance, that only th 
children who show unusual aptitude in 
numerical manipulations be allowed to go 
on with the study of mathematies and guide 
the others into something else? Is this 
procedure in accordance with the pattern 
of life? Is life made up wholly of ‘‘either, 
or,’’ with no middle ground? Who ean 
build a road between two blades of grass 
without destroying both? 

I believe that the greatest enemies 
education are in our own midst; and it is 
they who bring the public schools and the 
teaching profession into ill repute through 
their groundless utterances. Here, for in- 
is a progressive educator making 


**Oe per 


stanee, 
the astounding statement that 
cent. of the schools in the United States are 
entirely out of step with contemporary 
life.’’? If 95 per cent. of the schools 

to-day are out of step with contemporar) 
life, then certainly that proportion must 
have been out of step ten, fifteen and 
twenty years ago—that is to say, 99 pel 


. 
1 


cent. of our citizens are out of step will 
Who, then, creates t! 
Surely, it is not the 


modern trends. 
contemporary life? 

2 Professor J. Ralph McGaughy, address bef 
Progressive Education Association, Hartford, Co! 
necticut, May 12, 1934. 
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remaining 5 per cent. If anything, this 
statement proves just the opposite of what 
that the 


placed in the public schools upon the basie 


it intends—namely, emphasis 


principles of knowledge is most conducive 


preparing the individual for contempo- 
rary life. 

Edueation to the progressive edueator 
means not the acquisition of knowledge 
about the things that constitute the frame- 
work of but rather the 
slow development of something vague and 
All 


norms must be disearded. 


our civilization, 


uncertain called inherent interests. 
standards and 
To set them up as goals of attainment is 
‘considered a cruel practise. Teachers must 
cease to think that they are leaders; rather 
are they to follow the blind, groping child. 
Their function is merely to act as feather 
dusters, so to speak. They 
from the child’s path all 
may hinder him in his career of self-evolu- 
tion, and these obstacles are usually the 
fundamentals of school learning. 


The interests of the young person are to 


are to remove 
obstacles that 


become the prime movers in the educational 
process. How are to be 
determined, how we are to discover whether 
they are permanent or transitory, whether 
they are native or merely imitative—these 
are matters about which the progressive 
educators leave us very much in the dark. 
They pattern the philosophy of education 
on the model of adult life and maintain 
that inasmuch ‘‘as in real life our interests 
are the determining factors of our profes- 
sional pursuits,’’ therefore, the interests of 


these interests 


young children and adolescents should be 
the guiding factors in their educational 
pursuits. 

There is a peculiar fallacy in this argu- 
ment, it seems to me. It assumes either 
that the education of thirty and forty 
years ago was of a progressive nature, 
developing the interests which determine 
the life of the present adult generation, or 
that it was as bad as it is to-day, but that 
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somehow we, adults, were able to break 


away from its baneful influence and pat- 

tern our life in accordance with our inter- 
We know that 

assumption is not true to fact; if the latter 


ests after all. the former 
assumption is eorrect, then there is nothing 
detrimental to adult life in the substantial 
program of education offered to-day. 

The other argument of the progressive 
educator, namely, that ‘‘we learn by 
doing,’’ is equally weak in that it denies 
the to the 
deductions whereby the individual is able 


power human mind to make 
to leap over obstacles by an act of thought 
rather than by breaking his mind and body 
against them before achieving a deed of 
significance. It is true that the race as a 
whole learns by doing in the course of cen- 
turies, but to assume that the individual 
has to recapitulate the experience of the 
race in his own development is denied by 
the very fact that the people who use 
books, that is, we who enjoy western civili- 
zation, are where we are; whereas those 
who learn by doing—primitive people—are 
still where their ancestors were ages ago. 
I wonder 
thought of the numerous times that we have 


escaped serious bodily injury or even death 


how many of us have ever 


by doing, or refraining from doing, certain 
things which our very existence proves that 
we did not learn to do or to shun through 
personal experience. In these matters we 
guide ourselves by deductions formulated 
from the experiences of others, and this is 
true in most of our life. Of course, actions 
which are purely mechanical or physical 
the 
the 


merely 


have to be learned by individual 
”? but 


consists of 


through ‘‘doing, not whole of 
one’s life 
actions. 


Another dangerous and unfounded doe- 


physical 


trine which has been gaining ground with 
increasing impetus in recent years is that 
the bulk of our high-school population is 
moronic and unfit for the profitable pursuit 
of high-school studies, as we know them. 
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We have been hearing of late, for instance, 
that 50 per cent. of the high-school enrol- 
ment is made up of the sons and daughters 
of conductors, factory workers and secrub- 
women, and since they themselves will be- 
come motormen, truck-drivers and char- 
women, the education of the high school 
ought to be of a type which will prepare 
them for that sort of life. 

I believe that never was a more danger- 
ous policy advocated by people of profes- 
sional responsibility. It is for this reason 
that increasing pressure is being brought 
to bear on administrators to convert the 
junior and senior high schools of the coun- 
try into trade, handicraft and commercial 
schools. More and more pupils are flock- 
ing into the commercial courses until now 
50 per cent. of those enrolled in urban high 
schools are devoting from one quarter to 
one half of their time to the study of type- 
writing, bookkeeping and stenography ; and 
this in spite of the facet that fully 80 per 
cent. of those who graduate with the com- 
mercial fail to 
which involve the use of the skills they 


course secure positions 
acquire in school. 

It is for this reason, too, that foreign 
language study, the English classies and 
the sciences are being crowded out of the 
high-school curriculum, and cooking and 
sewing, woodworking and auto mechanics 
are being introduced in their place. The 
object, you see, according to this type of 
is to turn out a completely 
individual—one who 


education, 
physically rounded 
will know how to make his own bed, to cook 
his own meal, to mend his own shirt, to 
drive his own ear and to fix his own ear- 
buretor. And then he will be happy! 
And then too he will fit perfectly into 
Shakespeare’s description of the Neapolitan 
prince of whom Portia says, ‘‘He makes it 


a great appropriation to his own good parts 
that he ean shoe his horse himself.’’ 

The spreading of the idea that 50 per 
eent. of the high-school enrolment is un- 
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qualified for the traditional high-schoo] 
studies is nothing less than a libel against 
What 


era 


the youth of the nation. are the 
facts? The 
1926 caused a tremendous influx into the 


high school because parents were able to 


prosperous Starting in 


get along without the financial assistance 
of their children. The subsequent depres 
sion, starting in 1930, increased the hich 
school population still more, owing to th. 
fact that the children could not secure em- 
ployment. This, of course, threw a certain 
type of pupil into the high school who, in 
normal times, would have avoided the 
thankless task of trying to secure informa 
tion out of books and would have gone to 
work. 

But what is the actual proportion of this 
type of pupil? <A recent survey made by 
the writer shows that not more than 10 per 
cent. of the present high-school enrolment 
falls into the group of IQ 89 and below. 
Perhaps another 10 per cent., which may be 
ealled borderline cases, should be added. 
This, then, is the element which constitutes 
the serious problem. But it is not so large 
as to justify the destruction of the educa- 
tional opportunities for the other 80 per 
cent. To say that the only way to remedy 
the scholastic difficulties encountered by 
two out of every ten high-school pupils is 
by decrying education measured in terms 
of ‘‘intellectual activity,’’* and by attempt- 
ing to smash the high-school curriculum is 
like throwing the baby out with the bath 

In brief, 33 per cent. of the high-school 
population have 1Q’s below 100; 34 per 
cent. have IQ’s between 100 and 109; and 
33 per cent. have 1Q’s of 110 and above. 
This is not bad at all, and is far from the 
imaginary 50 per cent. who are said to be 
doomed to become truckmen and _ scrub- 
women and on whose account we are asked 


3U, S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, address be 
fore the National Education Association, Cleve- 
land, February 28, 1934. Also ScHooL AND 
Society, May 12, 1934. 
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to sell the very basis of our civilization for 
a pot of porridge. I am not at all con- 
vineed that individuals with IQ’s of 105 or 
ven 100, provided they have the necessary 
motivation, will-power and 
may not become successful in some of the 
professions. them 
succeed in becoming mayors, or state and 


persistency, 


Indeed, some of may 
national representatives, or school princi- 
pals, or school board members, in which 
ase a high-school edueation along the tra- 
ditional lines would not be to their disad- 
vantage in the least. 

The need of preserving the educational 
standards of our high schools is greater 
yw than ever before, because now the high 
schools are really the people’s university, 
not only by virtue of the large variety of 
‘lucational offerings, but more especially 
because of the large numbers attending and 
With 
an enrolment of five million youths and 


remaining for the full four years. 


eraduating elasses which constitute from 
60 to 80 per cent. of the original numbers 
entering, the potential power of the Amer- 

an secondary school for publie good is 
prodigious. Not only do these millions of 
young people have their appetites for 
further education sharpened, not only are 
new vistas of life and learning opened to 
them, but by coming under the influence of 
their teachers who, on the whole, are well- 
educated, idealistically inclined, cultured 
men and women, the character training our 
boys and girls receive from these contacts 
must be enormous. Furthermore, the mere 
living together of so many young people in 
large groups, subject to relatively uniform 
rules and social controls, prepares them in 
a most marvelous manner for that type of 
‘ivie cooperation and responsibility which 
the welfare of modern society demands. In 
brief, what the rustic life of the early his- 
tory of our eountry did for the develop- 
ment of the rugged individual, the Ameri- 
can high sehool is now doing for the 
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development of the cooperating, socialized 
individual. 

It is obvious, however, that the time has 
long since arrived for a radical change in 
the policy which prevails in the secondary 
school. We are no longer preparing the 
vast number attending high school for col- 
lege only. Not more than 15 per cent. are 
now headed for college. The other 85 per 
cent. are receiving all the formal education 
they ever will receive and are preparing 
for life. It is the duty of us edueators, 
therefore, to concentrate our efforts upon 
this vast majority in order to help it fit into 
the American scene, so to speak; to judge 
things, to do things and to evaluate things 
from the American point of view and in the 
American spirit. 

What is this American spirit? More 
than a quarter of a century ago, Dr. James 
Muirhead described it more completely and 
more explicitly than any writer has done 
The American 


before or since his time. 


spirit includes: 


(1) A sense of an illimitable expansion and possi- 

bility. 
An almost child-like confidence in human abil- 

ity and fearlessness of both the present and 
the future. 

(3) A wider realization of human brotherhood 
than has yet existed. 

(4) A greater theoretical willingness to judge by 
the individual rather than the 

(5) A breezy indifference to the ‘‘weight’’ 


authority and a 


race, 
positive predilection 
innovation. 

marked 
interest. 


(6) A alertness of mind and a manifold 
(7) And above all: an inextinguisha 


hope and courage, 


Americanism are 
At least there 
the 


process of realization, would require the 


These seven traits of 
on the whole quite desirable. 
is nothing in any of them which, in 


suppression or extinction of other peoples, 
races or individuals. It is a formula, a 


world outlook, which may be adopted by 
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lands with grace 


rh school where 
be developed 
the American 
and it is the 

‘and admin- 
educational situa- 
characteristies of 


ais or 


‘it may find their greatest 


educational 
the 


the teacher exercises over 


—~ °° 
r character development 1S 


iniiuence Which 


his pupils through his personality. Unfor- 


tunately, on the secondary school level 


there are factors which impede the 


many 


pupil-teacher contact 


or make it altogether 
rsonal. There are, in the first place, 
that the 


In the second place, there 


the unrelated subjects 


totally 
pupus pursue. 
is the lack of integration or departmental 
cooperation in the teaching of the various 
subjects. Thirdly, the pupil has as many 
different teachers a day as he has subjects 
on his program. Fourthly, the large classes 
and short recitation periods prevent the 


teacher from doing more than merely to 


eall on the pupil to answer a question or 
two during the day. In the fifth place, and 
the ease of large schools or 
the 


plan, there is a lack of both time and place 


parti warly in 
schools conducted on double session 
for the teacher to meet the pupil outside of 
school hours for personal conference, ac- 
And finally, the 


semi-annual promotion system which pre- 


quaintance and influence. 


vails in so many city schools destroys the 
last opportunity for pupils and teachers to 
Sut 
hindranees which 
School exeeu- 
tives and school boards who fail to reeog- 


become acquainted with one another. 
mechanical 


these are 


should and ean be overcome. 


nize their interference with the educational 
process are simply mentally obtuse and 
misplaced in their responsibilities. 

The first step in the process of remedy- 
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ing the weaknesses of the high school, as ] 
see them, is to develop an educational insti 
tution which shall furnish a_ two-year 
training course for grammar school gradu 
ates who have been found by long and 
careful observation to be unqualified for a 
high-school education, as we understan 
that 
training in modern arts, erafts and ski 
The 


recommended by the writer eleven years 


term. This school should offer lie 


establishment of such a school was 
ago, and it is interesting to note that New 
York City, the largest school system in the 
world, is only just now planning to estab 
lish this type of school in the fall of 1934.4 

Such a school is the place where pupils 
might well be offered the opportunity to 
read newspapers and popular magazines 
and to spend part of the day in receiving 
On the completion o! 
] 


visual instruction. 
the course, the graduates of such a schoo 
having passed the compulsory attendance 
age, would be in a position to choose what 
they should do. Those with pronounced 
mechanical leanings may then go on with 
specialized training in a trade or technical 
Those who show leanings for book 
undoubtedly be encour- 
aged to enter a regular high school. The 
others would try to find their place in in- 
They would be old 


school. 


learning would 


dustry and commerce. 
enough to do this without risk to their 
health and morals, yet not too old to begin 
at the bottom this 
type have to begin anyway—whether it be 
at the age of sixteen or nineteen; and it is 
better that they start at sixteen than at 


where individuals of 


nineteen. 

In these depression times, however, I do 
not see much hope for the erection of s 
schools to take care of the 20 per cent. of 
our adolescents now misplaced in the regu- 


} 


lar high school. The solution of the prob- 


4G. A. Feingold, ‘‘Intelligence and Persistenc) 
in High School Attendance,’’ SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
October 13, 1923. Also the New York Times, Juné 
27 and July 16, 1934. 
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m of poor scholarship and the presence of 

non-bookish pupil in the regular hig} 
ol must be brought about, therefore, by 

establishment of parallel curricula. 
is process has been going on gradually 
‘the past ten years, and I believe that it 
ne of the most notable achievements in 
ndary education in the United States. 
his procedure, however, requires care- 
records, both mental 
the 
‘ades. It requires wise counseling and 
But it enables us to place the 
slow type of pupil in groups of his own 
offer 


accumulation of 
1d achievement, starting early in 
udanee. 
English, general 
and 
ther subjects which are less exacting in 

ir content than those taken by the pupils 


1d and to him 


thematies, sciences, social studies 


better ability. I am not worried about 
danger that boys and girls of pro- 
ability would drift into 
Neither am I concerned 

ut the danger of debasing the high- 
school would be 
awarded to youths of such limited attain- 
I am much more cheered by the 
prospect that the 80 per cent. who have 
average and more than average ability, 
freed of this the 
classroom, would be able to benefit by the 
offering of the high school in the greatest 


uinced these 


minimal courses. 


diploma because it 


ment. 


encumbrance in 


being 


measure. 

Another step in the improvement of the 
high school is to simplify the curriculum 
by reducing the subjects of instruction to 
five or six main fields such as English, 
mathematies, science, foreign language and 
These subjects should con- 
stitute the backbone of the youth’s educa- 
ion. In addition to these, but occupying 
a less important place and offered as extras 

not as substitutes—should be manual 
training, commercial training, art, vocal 
and and 
There is no objection to specializa- 


social studies. 


instrumental music household 


science, 


ion in these fields, but that specialization 


should be deferred to the last two years of 
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the school course, when the 

enough to manipulate the special tools re- 
quired and can make progress twice as fast 
as when he begins fumblingly in his fresh- 
man year. 

Finally, to bring about the educational 
and character improvement so sorely 
needed these days it is necessary to effect 
a greater consolidation of the small rural 
schools and to break up the abnormally 
large city high schools. No high school ean 
adequately educate the individual for mod- 
ern society if it is as badly crippled in 
equipment and personnel as most country 
schools are; nor ean it provide the neces- 
sary character education if the opportuni- 
ties for personal contact among pupils, 
teachers and principal are so scattered and 
desultory as in the city high school of three 
thousand pupils or more. Character build- 
ing—that is to say, the development of 
socially desirable attitudes and sentiments 
—can not be brought about by a study of 
The 


study of ethics does not make a person 


text-books dealing with that subject. 
more moral. On the contrary, it may make 
him more shrewd and more circumspect in 
Character, good or bad, is 
the 
that one individual has on another, or that 
the the 
mere lip service, therefore, to clamor for 


his immorality. 


developed through subtle influences 


group has on individual. It is 
character development rather than for in- 
tellectual activity without providing the 
necessary conditions for such development. 

With proper emphasis on the essentials 
of sound learning and proper opportunities 
provided for the concomitants thereof, such 
qualities as character, citizenship, service 
and leadership will be realized in their own 
We must 
diminish the opportunities of our children, 


time and in their own way. not 
especially during the adolescent period of 
life, to develop those powers of mind and 
understanding and those educational and 
cultural tools which will furnish a channel 


¢ 


through which all the fruits of our civiliza- 
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tion may be passed on from individual to 
individual and from group to group for the 
benefit and enjoyment of all our people in 
accordance with their capacities. This is 


H. G. 


in order to establish a satisfactory 


what Wells means when he declares 
that 
social order, ‘‘it is first necessary to pro- 


vide an edueational and eultural sub- 


stratum.’’ And how ean such a substratum 
be developed in our country unless it be 
through emphasis on a Jiberal rather than 
a technical education in the American high 
school? In education, as in law, we must 
find a common denominator which will as- 
sure a happy society through the develop- 
well-read, broad- 


ment of an intelligent, 
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minded individual. Teach your children 
things, and _ they 
Teach them ideas, and they will become ji: 


will become robots 
telligent human beings. 

It is only when we develop among t! 
millions of prospective American citizens a 
common sense of power that they will ac 
quire a common sense of worth. And when 
the people of a nation have a unified sens 
of worth, they are not likely to allow them 
selves to be cajoled or bulldozed into th 
worship of the golden calf, nor to bow be 
fore the priests thereof. Not in the lap of 
the gods, but in the halls of the American 
high school, rests the fate of the Americar 


nation. 


NONSENSE IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


By Dr. GUY E. SNAVELY 


PRESIDENT, BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLL"GE 


NONSENSE in higher education is a term 
that the frills, fads and 
into edueation on the 

The term, 
What 


seem like frills in a liberal arts curriculum 


would inelude 
that 


college and university level. 


fancies creep 


however, is a relative one. would 
would be quite in order for a curriculum 
with a definite vocational label. A course 
in dress design would certainly be in order 
for a bachelor of science degree in home 
but of 
bachelor of arts course of liberal culture. 


economics certain dubiety in a 


That phase of college organization which 


has been attacked most vigorously in recent 
years is the program which permits a stu- 
dent to obtain a bachelor’s degree simply 
by the accumulation of a certain number of 
units in courses which may or may not 
show a definite correlation. This state of 
affairs came about by the adoption of the 
free elective system which came into gen- 
eral usage a generation or two ago. There 
of a curriculum 


ean be no real defense 


which permits choice of subjects without 


reference to some sensible plan of group- 
ing. 

In more recent years, the tendency has 
been quite in the other direction. Prac- 
tically all colleges have adopted ‘‘major’’ 


‘ 


and ‘‘minor’’ 


allowances in the choice of electives. No 


requirements with certain 
college has been really as guilty as tl! 
eritics would have us believe. It is quit 
the vogue at present for the curriculum t 
be divided into upper and lower divisions 
In the lower division, which covers the first 
two years in college, the courses are spec! 
fied with almost the same rigor as was (lone 
in the college curricula of the days before 
President Eliot, of Harvard, made his pro- 
nouncement concerning free election. 1 


+15 
WV 


the upper division, covering the last 
years of the eurriculum, the student is * 
quired to studies that 
‘‘major’’ and ‘‘minor’’ requirements and 
is allowed quite a latitude in the electio 
of other studies. 

In some colleges much more freedom | 


choose complete 
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He is 
ng exempted even atten- 
nce. The comprehensive examination is 
ng substituted practically for all other 
This plan obviously has 


ing given the individual student. 


from class 


quirements. 
rits. It seems too expensive in its opera- 
for most institutions. After listening 
full exposition of its operation given 
y Dean Boucher, of the University of Chi- 
x0, I 
rious claims. 
[hough frankly admitting the claim that 
student has obtained a college education 
» meets the acid tests of comprehensive 


have been convinced of its meri- 


| believe in the value of the association 
young students with mature and trained 
‘give and take’’ of 


ilty minds in the 

» classroom. 

My Utopian college will certainly have as 

main attraction a conspicuous faculty 
croup. Each one should be an intellectual 
iminosity and a radiant personality with 
aracter beyond reproach. 

Nonsensical is the undue emphasis given 
y some colleges to intercollegiate athletics. 
‘ootball is the chief offender. What ex- 
planation ean justify a higher salary for 

‘coach than for the other regular mem- 
bers of the faculty? It is reputed even in 
few institutions the football coach 

eives more pay than the president. 

A few years ago one of the regional 
tandardizing associations dropped a col- 
lege from its membership primarily be- 

» of its over-emphasis in intercollegiate 
football. The college in question had be- 
come hopelessly involved in debt because 

i the money spent in the construction of 
an enormous athletic stadium. Quite a 
of other institutions have suc- 
cumbed to the eraze of building large stadia. 
The financial outlay in this particular has 
been decidedly lop-sided compared with 
expenditures made in other departments of 
lege and university administration. 


ye 


number 
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Frequently a good football player is 
pushed through high school because of the 
strength exhibited in his back and legs 
The gravest sort 
of injustice is done such a young man. He 
wakes up too late to find that he is utterly 
However, it 


rather than in his mind. 


unprepared for college. has 
been rumored that he is even 


time in college by the aid of good tutors 


carried some 


and his assignment to the so-called ‘‘snap’’ 


courses. 
The past year the Southern Association 


of Colleges and Secondary Schools has ap- 
pointed a committee to survey the athletic 
situation among its college members. The 
committee is making a study at present of 
the scholastic records of the members of 
the football squads. Scrutiny is being 
made not only of the high-school records 
but of the standing of the men in their 
college work. Doubtless, the committee 
will later look into the other questions, such 
as unfair recruiting and partiality in the 
award of scholarship and other grants. 

If college faculties and administrators 
would only decide to agree positively to 
intercollegiate football of definite amateur 
standing and submerge the ambition to 
have a winning football team at any cost, 
the situation would be straightened out 
promptly. Intercollegiate football does 
give a glamor to college life, and it does 
have a far-reaching appeal. 

In the realm of social life there is fre- 
quently a tendency to over-emphasis. It is 
readily conceded that a college training 
includes social development as well as 
physical, spiritual and mental. 
frills can easily develop in this feature of 
college training. 

A dean of women in a reputable college 
once told me that she was worn out chaper- 
She was obliged to 


However, 


oning college dances. 
attend two or three a week on the average. 
These dances were given under the auspices 


of college classes, the social sororities and 
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fraternities, the professional and honorary General acceptance is being accorded { 
organizations and other groups. A student result of the findings of committees of 
could easily spend most of his time attend- lege and university associations with 
ing these functions, thus wearing himself gard to the importance of a limited amo 
ut physically as well as finding little or of training in methods of teaching. ] 
no time for his st es, the main reason for personally that the college curriculum 


his enrolment in college. A moderate easily include too many such met! 
] 


amount of social life, whether stimulated eourses. Why ean not a course in the pr 


ther groups, is certainly ejples of education be comprehens 
Social fraternities can be and enoueh to include principles of high-se} 
very frequently are valuable aids to the education as well as principles of elem 
development of good habits of study on the tary education ? 
PRES Oh CHOI REDO, A year or two ago I had an interes| 


Under the head of frills would come cer- . . . 
' experience as a member of an advis 


tain vocational subjects, especially when 


ee ere oe committee of twelve which was comp 
fered * certain ‘Ss OL Institutions. =. a sae a , | . 
eae | ] ing an investigation of teacher-tra 
courses » Jegitimately the . : . . : 
Ara — 1 : institutions under the leadership ot 
rovince of business colleges. nough a ae ; is — ; oe 
jen i: ; United States Office of Education wit 
limited amount of work in this field might —_ ' 
eke grant from the United States Cone 
be permitted in courses leading to voca- ‘ saa ‘ . 
: or Statistics showed that the liberal 
tional degrees in certain colleges, that cer- . 
: Pe ae , colleges turned out a far larger port 
tainly would be out of place in a liberal 2 
of high-school teachers throughout 
arts curriculum. nage 
eae ee United States than any other ty] 
Similarly, a limited number of courses . ; 
ae . ; . . college. 
in fields of home economics and physical L 
a ae ; A good teacher certainly can not ki 
education could be approved as parts of a ; he 
meth Stat ‘he ye abe » too much of the content of his chosen su 
regular curriculum for certain bachelor of © - : 
T ect. e may be thoroughly drilled 
science degrees. They should surely come / ' me. ee =e ugl y drill 
, . ¥ ow to prese : 2 will be a dee 
under the head of extra-curricular offer- h to present it, but he vill _ de 
° °7 ‘ a » ag . 1a f T rial 
ings in a liberal arts program. failure if he has not sufficient mate! 


present. 
Most foolish of all and most difficult 
solution is the continuance in office of 


Our college committee on advanced 
standing had a ease a few years ago that 
illustrated the point in question. After 
poor teacher and the ineffective administ: 
tor. The college administrator has not t 
heart to drop an instructor after he has 


spending a year or two carrying regular 
courses in a standard college, the candidate 
for admission to advaneed standing drifted 
around several summers to conspicuous lost his efficiency. Frequently the trust 

summer schools. She offered from one hesitate for many years to make emeritus @ 
nationally known institution a course in president who has lived beyond his mos 
poultry husbandry and from another of effective period. 

international recognition a course in a cer- Courage is required to ban the nonsens 
tain phase of fancy swimming. Our fac- that creeps into the college curriculu 

ulty committee declined to accept either The inescapable obligation is to the eag 

course. They could not help but feel that youth enrolling in our colleges and w 

too much time was wasted on the charac- _ versities in order to find the truth that w! 
teristics of the rooster. make them free. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN THE SCHOOL 
LEAVING AGE IN WALES 

AccorDING to The Educational Supplement 

twenty of the 


London Times, about 
sh local education authorities have passed 
favor of 


utions in raising the school age 


15. The ease for raising the age 
led by the fact that in Swansea about halt 
pupils who may leave school at 14 prefer 
remain at school rather than to wait outside 
they obtain work. At the same time that 
Cardiganshire Education Committee passed 
esolution in favor of raising the school age 
15 it was decided as a necessary condition 
msider a plan for the reorganization of the 
ols. Most of the Cardiganshire schools are 
er two-teacher or three-teacher schools, the 
with a head master aided by an un- 
supplementary teacher. If the 
age were raised the present head teachers 
ese small schools would be given an almost 
ssible task, for they already have to pro- 
instruction for pupils of ages ranging 
seven or eight up to 14, in schools not 
well equipped and certainly not fitted for 
rn methods. The director of education, in 
mprehensive report, states that the raising 
the 


is estimated, how- 


would increase 
600. It 


that the total number of children in the 


school 


ers by 


age 


present 


about 


ols will fall in the next 10 years from the 
esent number of 6,600 to about 5,300, and 
ng these the pupils from between the ages 


11 and 15 will number from 2,200 to about 


Three alternative schemes for training these 
boys and girls have been put forward. 
The first, and probably the best if the schools 
properly organized, is to transfer them to 
secondary schools, enlarging the present and 
lding two new schools in southern and north 
irdiganshire. The cost of the conveyance of 
upils to the schools is estimated to amount to 
about £7,000 a year, and the provision of ad- 
ditional premises to about £55,000, an expendi- 
ture which the Board of Education is not likely 
A second plan would be to 
transfer pupils living within a distance of 10 


les to the secondary schools and to form 


»w to sanction. 


Y 


“higher tops” for the less fortunate who live 
that district. But the 
also prohibitive. The third 


similar to that 


outside cost of this is 
is to organize six 
schools 


central already estab- 


lished at Lampeter, forming senior classes at 
selected centers for those pupils living too re- 
mote from any of the proposed new schools. 
The cost of the pupils would 
amount to £3,400, and of 


Lal, 


conveyance ot 


additional premises 


‘27,000 and the expenditure on staffing would 


not he so much as in the other two schemes. 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTISE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

A STATEMENT of the general policy to be fol- 
lowed by the University of California in making 
its facilities available for the use of the public 
or of private business, and the extent to which 
faculty members will be permitted to engage in 
private employment has been issued by Presi- 
dent Robert G. Sproul. 

In order to aid in directing the new service 
policy, an advisory committee of faculty mem- 
bers and university alumni has been named to 
cooperate with the administration. It inelu 
Dean Charles Derleth, of the College of Engi 
Dean C. B. Hutchison, of the College 
of Agriculture ; Professor B. M. Woods, chair- 


neering ; 
man of the department of mechanical engineer- 
ing; Dr. R. E. Davis, professor of civil engi- 
neering; Dean F. H. Probert, of the College of 
Mining; Alex J. Dickie, 98; Donald L. Kieffer, 
19; E. L. Oliver and Max Thornburg, ’2L. 

The service policy outlined provides that: 

Members of the university may render profes- 


sional service for compensation as long as such 


prescribed 


service does not interfere with their 
duties and unless their university employment for- 
bids them to accept additional employment, or their 
appointment requires them to render a consulting 
or advisory service without charge. 

Within these limits, teachers of professional sub- 
jects are encouraged to engage in the practise 
their professions so far as may be necessary 
maintain professional competency. Such ivities 
are to be engaged in under private arrangement, 
and fees charged are to be on a scale prevailing 
within the professions practised. The university 
will not approve the employment of its members, 


however, in routine tasks of a commonplace type, 
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to supplement personal in- 


* the universit tself in tests 
to activities 
or increased 
or investiga- 
‘rsity which 
teaching responsibilities 
ind investigations made 
» available for common use 
» exclusive use 
ing the work. 


shall not be 


ynduet 
university 
commercial 


of a purely 


ities for such tests 
g controversial ele- 
to be 


request of 


indertaken except at the direct 
representatives of all 
controversy. 


+ 
iS LO 


make a charge ample 
indirect costs of all tests 
it undertakes. 

name of the university for pur- 


poses of adve ill not be tolerated. 


PROSPECTS FOR JEWISH PRE- 
MEDICAL STUDENTS 
A MEMORANDUM signed jointly by President 
James Lukens MecConaughy, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, at Middletown, and Dr. Edward Chris- 
tian Schneider, professor of biology, on the 


prospects for Jewish pre-medical students at 
Wesleyan University has been made public. The 


text of the memorandum follows: 


are sending you this memorandum in order 
re may be no misunderstanding regarding 
ther difficult situation which you may face 


planning to seek admission to a medical 


rtant to recognize that the opportunity 
icine is definitely limited by the med- 
iis and other lands. In our coun- 


var be 6,200 and 6,300 medical 


. . tween 
freshmen are chosen from a field of approximately 
14,000 applicants. Furthermore, foreign study is 
restricted in that almost impassable barriers have 


been established in many countries abroad, and by 

ion in most of our states. Any young man 

udy abroad must first get permission 

in which he wishes to practise. 

Most states are refusing to accept the foreign 
diploma. 


While question does enter somewhat 
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into the selection of students, it does not enter as 
much as some claim. The Association of Med 
Colleges reports that 17 per cent. of the freshman 
It is point 

out that in this country, out of a population 
more than 120,000,000, there are probably betw 
6,000,000 They, in x 


students in medical school are Jews. 


t 


5,000,000 and Jews. 
numbers, make up not more than 5 per cent. of { 
entire population. It has further been rey 
that over 50 per cent. of the applicants for 
trance to the medical schools in 1933 were 
Jewish ancestry. 

The above facts explain why it is difficult 
Wesleyan to place her graduates of the J¢ 
race in medical schools. It should be appa 
that in selecting its freshmen each medical s 
will feel some degree of responsibility fo 
graduates of the institution with which it is 
ciated, and it therefore is impelled to accept 
promising applicants within its own borders. 
is now quite generally admitted that, after 
selection has been made, very little room is 
for Jewish candidates from other institutions. 

We have no desire to discourage you in 
hope for a medical career, but feel that it is 
fair that you should know the circumstances. 
have been disturbed at the difficulties which s 
of our students, even after a very good Wes 
record, have encountered in the last few years 


securing admission to medical school. 


Dr. MeConaughy later amplified the m¢ 
randum with the following statement: 


This is a part of the vocational guidance 
gram of the college, whereby we try to show e: 
boy who tells us that he is interested in a cert 
profession the difficulties and opportunities of 
In view of the number of applicants for med 
schools and the difficulty of admission thereto, 
felt that the Jewish boys who are interested 
medicine ought to know the facts early in 
college course. Those who want to continu 
paring for medicine, which probably will be 
of them, we will assist in every way we can 
help them to secure admission to medical scho 
they will want to enter. There is no anti-Jewis! 


feeling here. 


THE NEW COUNCIL AT THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
PRESIDENT GrorGE W. RIGHTMIRE, 
Ohio State University, early in Novemb 
nounced the establishment of a new universit! 
council to coordinate the student person 
tivities of the university. 
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[The new organization is to be known as the 


yersonnel council. Thirteen members of the 


ity and administrative staff have been ap- 


nted to These inelude the 


esident, the vice-president, the examiner, the 


membership. 


of men, the dean of women, the director 


the Student Medical Service, one representa- 
e of the council on student affairs, two junior 
ns, two college secretaries and two members 
the general faculty. 

The eouneil will meet fortnightly to discuss 
relationships of 
President Right- 


any extra-instructional 
dents with the university. 


re’s statement follows: 


In 1895 the university enrolled 695 students. 


lay more than ten «thousand students are 


cistered. This tremendous growth has brought 
ny problems of administration, and of necessity 

new agencies have been established to pre- 

the size of the university from interfering 

the personal growth of the individual student. 

912 we appointed our first Dean of Women. 
1920 we created the office of the University 
miner to administer the work of admitting stu- 
ts. In 1921 we set up the Student Medical 
vice to guard the health of students. Seven 
rs later we estatiished the office of 
n in our five large undergraduate colleges so 
it students, especially freshmen and sophomores, 
ght readily find counsel upon their many and 
And then in 1929 we appointed 


Junior 


ified problems, 
1 Dean of Men. 
hese several student personnel agencies have 
been working effectively in their various sec- 
but now we feel the need of coordinating 
ir activities. All are working toward a common 
i.e., the adjustment of the student to the 
university and, equally as important, the adjust- 
ent of the university to the student. In order 
to bring all student personnel officers into closer 
relationship to one another the Personnel Council 
is being organized. 


The new council has no legislative or adminis- 
trative responsibilities. It is an informal co- 


ordinating medium with these functions: 


To serve in an advisory capacity to the president 

ll student personnel matters. 

To serve as an advisory and coordinating agency 
!l student personnel activities of the university. 

To keep informed of all student personnel activi- 

s of the university. 

To promote improved techniques of administra- 


tion in student personnel offices. 


+ 
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To conduct research on student personnel 
problems. 


To develop, in cooperation with the 
P; I 


f 


director of 
publicity, methods of publicizing the student per 
sonnel activities of the university. 

To submit an annual report to the president on 
the status of student personnel administration of 
the university, summarizing the work of al 
student personnel adm 


tional divisions of 


tion. 


Professor W. H. Cowley, of the Bureau ot 


Edueational Research, has been named as chair 


man of the new eouncil. 


SUMMER SEMINARS IN THE 
~ HUMANITIES 

PRELIMINARY notice is given of opportuniti 
to be offered during the summer of 1935 to 
mature scholars for expanding their interests 
and competence in fields generally underworked 
by Americans. A series «- seminars will be 
held similar to the Summer Seminars on Far 
Eastern Studies at Harvard University and the 
University of California in 1932 and 1934, de 
signed not as ordinary summer-school courses, 
but specifically for providing mature teachers in 
universities and colleges with information and 
techniques not readily obtainable at any other 
time. 

The section on Chinese and Japanese stu 
Columbia 
University from July 5 to August 16, 1935. 
L. C. Goodrich will direct the section and will 
teach the Chinese language. Arthur W. Hum- 
mel, of the Library of Congress, will teach 
Chinese history; Benjamin March, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, art; Carl W. 
Bishop, of the Freer Gallery, the pre-history of 
Asia; Ryusaku Tsunoda, of the Society for Jap- 
anese Studies, the Japanese language; Shunzo 
Sakamaki, of Columbia University, the history 
of Japan, and H. G. Henderson, of Columbia 


1} 


les 


will be part of the summer session at 


Chinese 


University, Japanese art. Other eminent 
cialists will lecture on specific topies. 

The second Russian Language Institute will 
also be held at Columbia University from June 
25 to August 31. Instruction will be in charge 
of George Z. Patrick, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, assisted by lectors. An 
course will be planned to give a useful control 
of Russian students of history, 
political economy and other subjects to whom 


spe- 


elementary 


materials to 
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The advanced 
: already having 
vuage. The 
Harvard Uni- 

indicates that extraordinary suc- 


nd of 


il 


om this k intensive 


properly directed, on the 


olars who realize the necessity 


studies is 
niversity, to run 
to July 31. It 
ffered, if funds ean be secured, under 
Protessor Philip K. Hitti, of 


Princeton University, and will be designed for 


from June 20 


the direction of 
medievalists, historians of science, the fine arts 
and Eastern Europe, linguists, scholars of Ro- 
mance languages and others to whose interests 
the Arabie-Islamie field is peripheral and who 
Special 


find desirable. 


some competence in it 
he Arabie and Turkish languages will 
vailable. 

It is hoped that some financial assistance can 
be offered to a few qualified scholars who might 
otherwise be prevented from attending any of 
these seminars. Further information can be ob- 
tained from Mortimer Graves, American Coun- 
Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, 


cil of Learned 


N.W., Washington, D. C. 
RADIO RESOLUTION OF WISCONSIN 
TEACHERS 
THE Wisconsin 


nual convention adopted unanimously the fol- 


’ 


Teachers Association in an- 


] —_ , » 
iow resolution coneerning 


radio education: 
That, the great 


future 


recognizing 
influence and value 
we, the representatives of 
rs, in behalf of their con- 


rity and youth throughout the 


, in annual convention assembled, 


general idea of edu- 
the demand which the 


and 


ne 
adio, and support 


iwencies of education, culture, 

throughout the nation are making for the 

ar and unlimited broadeasting chan- 

nels by government, education, religion, through 
nonprofit broadcasting stations. 

We urge the establishment of a national policy 

which shall assure the development of radio in true 


public interest; 
We take pride in the fact that WHA, the state 
station at Madison, was the first radio station in 


t 
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the United States, or anywhere, to institute b: 
casting programs; and, 

We commend the outstanding werk being 
by the Wisconsin state-owned and operated stations 
at Madison Point in 


broadcasting service of high informational, edy 


and Stevens providing 4a 


cational and cultural programs adapted to children 
and youths of the home and the school, and 
adult citizens, generally ; 

We urge adequate financial support by the state 
of Wisconsin for the continuing growth and 
velopment of this meritorious, and now nationa 
recognized, pioneering adventure; 

We take genuine satisfaction out of the prompt 
action of the new Federal Communications ( 
mission in its present investigation and hearings 
on the educational and cultural uses of radio 
the public interest——Unanimously adopted by 
Wisconsin Teachers Association, Milwaukee, Wis 
consin, November 1-3, 1934. 


EDUCATIONAL RESOLUTIONS BY THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 
Tue following resolutions were passed by 
the American Legion at the National Conven 
tion, 1934: 
Resolved, That 


hereby in convention assembled, and in the in- 


the American Legion 


terest of publie education, endorse the following 
five points: 

1. That education, because of its vital re! 
tionship to American ideals and institutions, b 
given special consideration by the legislativ 
bodies and not be made to bear a dispropor 
tionate share of the sacrifice for economy. 

2. Because of a growing inequality of wealt! 
among the states, certain communities and ¢ 
whole states are no longer able to offer t 
children adequate educational opportw 
that Federal aid without Federal control of edu 
eational policy within the states be endorsed 
a necessary step to insure adequate funds 
pubhe school purposes. 

3. Since the reorganization of industry 
made it impossible for a large number of 
youth below the age of eighteen to be employed 
in gainful occupation, that both the extens 
and broadening of school opportunities for su! 
youth be encouraged. 

4. Since shorter hours of employment 
given the great mass of people more abundant 
leisure, it is imperative that greater opportu 
ties for wholesome recreation be provided sin¢ 


} 
} 
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have in Ameriea great facilities for recrea- 
under the control of the publie school sys- 
that loeal boards of edueation be encour- 
d and empowered to make a wider use of 
ese facilities for the non-school population of 


. 


* communities. 
). That only competent, professionally trained 
| carefully selected teachers be employed, that 
be citizens of unquestioned patriotism and 
ocates of American ideals. 
Be it further resolved, That each Post of the 
neriean Legion be urged to appoint an Edu- 
ition Committee, this committee to be con- 
ntly watehful of the problems of education, 
id especially cooperate with school officials in 
annual observance in November of American 
lucation Week, with the giving of school 


ards and other edueation activities. 


A HEALTH SURVEY OF NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 
Dr. GeorGe T. PALMER, seeretary of the De- 
partment of Health of New York City, gave as 
reason why less than half of the New York 
uublie school children with severe defects of 
t, hearing and teeth are being properly 
ken eare of is the lack of efficiency and ade- 
ate facilities in the schools themselves, rather 
ian the poverty of the parents. 

He spoke at the “Know Your City” forum 
of the Women’s City Club, on the recently pub- 
The Pathway 
to Correction,” which is the result of a two-year 

of the health service for New York City 
lic school children, made under the auspices 


ed report, “Physical Defects: 
oJ 


{ the Ameriean Child Health Association, with 
cooperation of the Department of Health 

d the Department of Edueation. 
Child Health Association be- 
na study in January, 1932, with the support 


The Ameriean 


the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
to find the reasons for the lack of correction in 
e cases of a great many school children with 
ous physical handicaps. They examined 25,- 
000 children in the fifth and sixth grades, and 
grave conditions, especially with regard to eye- 
sight, were brought to light. 
Of 5,000 children whose eyes were tested, 14 
per cent. were found to have severe defects, a 
sual acuity of 20/50ths or worse, as compared 
with 11 per cent. elsewhere in the country. AlI- 
though half of these children in New York City 
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wear glasses, outside New York only a third of 
with serious defic 
those 


thirds received the impetus trom the schools. 


the children encies Wear 


glasses. Of now wearing two 


TlASSE Ss, 


Out of a typieal one hundred children with 
that 


obtaining 


uncorrected vision defeets, it was learned 
the 


In the other ninety-eight cases the chil- 


only two were in process of 
glasses. 
dren either were recorded as being normal, there 
was a conflict of opinion, the ease had been ar- 
bitrarily dropped from the records or the par- 
ents were still unconvinced. In only eight in- 
stances was the matter dropped for financial 
reasons. 

The charts in the report which deal with teeth 
defects reveal that seven per cent. of the children 
have severe defects, compared with fourteen per 
About two thirds of 
those who had been receiving continuous dental 


cent. outside of New York. 


attention received the original impetus from the 
school health departments. 

The methods of testing hearing are still in an 
early stage of development. Comparatively 
few records of hearing defects were found at 
all. About one third of the severe cases were 
Dr. 


thoreuzh use of the audiometer in schools. 


GRANTS FOR RESEARCH AT WES- 
LEYAN UNIVERSITY 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY’S interest in research, 


on record. Palmer recommended a more 


which has already brought endowments of more 
than $100,000 for this work, has resulted in a 
special grant of $9,500 by the trustees to sup- 
plement the endowment funds. The previously 


established endowments for research work in- 


clude the Charles Himrod Denison Foundation 
for biological research of $75,000 and the At- 
water fund of $30,000 to support research in 
chemistry. The position of a research associate 
in astronomy is also regularly maintained. 

The grant for the current year is to be used 
for needs not supplied from these funds. A 
portion is allotted to secretarial service in vari- 
ous departments of the college, while $1,000 is 
set aside as a travel fund to defray expenses 
ineurred by members of the faculty in attending 
meetings of learned societies. The balance is 
given to aid special projects, 

In the department of astronomy a grant is 
given to Professor Slocum for employment of 


student computers in connection with the ob- 
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gram of study of stellar paral- 


Will 


economics and SoCal Sel 


servatory pre 


laxes. Professor f the depart- 


iamson, O 


ment of nee, is given 


material for 


a grant tor assistance in collecting 


a treatise on public fin: and taxation. 
Professor Banks, of the English department, 

is given funds to employ a professional copyist 

to search records in England in connection with 


the identification of a Spenserian character. In 


the department of geology a grant is given to 
Professor Foye for chemical analyses of min- 
‘tion with his study of the differ- 


erais in conne 


entiation of the Tariffville lavas. Professor 


Curts, of the German department, is given a 


grant to provide for a typist familiar with 
German in connection with his preparation of a 
text in scientific German. 

In the department of history and government 
a grant is given to Professor Bell for research 
assistance in connection with his biography of 
Lord Palmerston and to Professor Dutcher for 
extra secretarial aid in connection with work on 
the Publieations of the Connecticut 
Terecentenary to Assistant Pro- 


fessor Thomson for photostatie or copying work 


Historical 


Commission; 


of manuscripts in connection with a biography 
of Denzel Holles, an English Parliamentarian 
(1599-1680), and to Assistant Professor Schatt- 
schneider to help defray the expenses of publi- 
cation of his study of the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
bill. Professor Camp, of the department of 
mathematies, is given funds for special assis- 
tance in connection with mathematical problems 
which have been submitted by the research com- 
mittee of the American Statistical Association. 
These are chiefly. eeonomie problems of which a 
statistical analysis is desired. A grant is given 
and Van Dyke, of the 
physies department, for a research program on 
These 
investigations are of importance in the science 
Assistant Professor 


to Professors Cady 


piezo-electricity and related problems. 
of radio transmission. 
Langlie, of the department of psychology, is 
given a grant for secretarial help in connection 
with his personnel work with Wesleyan stu- 
dents and his special studies on relation of 
learning and temperament. 

In the department of Romance languages a 
grant is given to Professor Bussom to provide a 
typist who can use French in connection with a 
study on Alphonse Daudet. 
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ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF THE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


ARRANGEMENTS for a celebration on Febr 
] 


935, of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
establishment of the School of Edueation at 
University of Pittsburgh are now being n 
by a committee composed of interested gri 

Plans include a dinner meeting with sev 
guest speakers and an illustrated brochure « 
picting the history and development of 
school. The groups cooperating in formulat 
plans for the celebration include Xi Chapter 
Phi Delta Kappa, Tau Chapter of Kappa P} 
Kappa, Delta Chapter of Pi Lambda T! 
School of 
first graduating class of the School of Educa 


Education Alumni Association, 
tion, Pittsburgh publie schocls, School of | 
Pittsburg 
administration, Ass 
tion of the University, Pittsburgh Principals’ 
Club, Pittsburgh 
gheny County publie schools, Allegheny County 
Principals Round Table, Western Conventio: 
District of the Pennsylvania State Educat 
Association, Western Pennsylvania County Su 


cation faculty, the University of 


the General Alumni 


Teachers Association, <A] 


perintendents Association and the superinte: 
dents of the independent districts of Alleghen 
Dr. C. A. Buckner, head of the pro- 
fessional division of education, is corre! 
the work of these groups. 

Five committees as follows are in charge 
preparations: Buckner, 
professor of education, University of Pitts 
burgh; Charlotte Truby, principal of Humbold 
and Wickersham schools, Pittsburgh; Dr 
Freeman Guy, associate superintendent 0! 
schools, Pittsburgh; tickets—Dr. J. C. Werner 
superintendent of schools, Coraopolis; Dr. 
R. Foster, president, State Teachers Col! 
Indiana; Dr. J. B. Ritchie, superintendent 
schools, McKeesport; J. C. Syling, superinte: 
dent of schools, Lawrence County; Paul 
Trimble, J. C. Winston Company; pub! 
tions—Dr. P. W. Hutson, associate profess 
of education, University of Pittsburgh; Dr 
R. V. Morrissey, instructor in botany, Unive! 
sity of Pittsburgh; S. H. Replogle, assistan' 
superintendent of schools, Allegheny Count 
Dr. F. D. Zuerner, superintendent of schoo! 
North Braddock; luncheon and guests—\Myr" 


County. 


Program—Dr. C. A. 
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ikin, teacher, Gladstone Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh; Ora Leona Eimer, teacher, Schen- 
High School, Pittsburgh; Helen Heazlett, 
eh-sechool teacher, Wilkinsburg; William A. 
Dannels, principal of the Allen School, Pitts- 


, ae 


Runk, supervising principal of 
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Theodore 
the Sehool 


Pittsbargh, 


schools, East McKeesport; publicity 
A. Siedle, assistant to the dean of 
of Education, University of and 
Dr. Frank M. Gatto, assistant director of eur- 
riculum study and research division, Board of 
Education, Pittsburgh. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. E. W. Jacosson, assistant superintendent 
schools, in charge of instruction, at Oakland, 


He 


ieceeds Willard E. Givens, who resigned to be- 


Calif., has been appointed superintendent. 


ne secretary of the National Education Asso- 
tion. 

THE board of trustees of Rensselaer Poly- 
hnie Institute have elected Edwin S. Jarrett, 
nsulting engineer of New York City, vice- 
resident of the institute with the duties and 
wwers of the president until the appointment 
Dr. 
Ricketts, who died on December 10. 


a sueeessor to Palmer Chamberlaine 


Dr. George W. CoLeMAN, president of the 
Institute, the 
next academic year to become president 
He 


Webber College, a business school for women. 
Dr. Carl D. Smith, dean of Northeastern Uni- 


Babson will retire at end of 


will continue as president of 


eritus. 


Boston. will sueeceed Dr. Coleman as 


versity, 
resident of the institute. 

Dr. Drxon Ryan Fox, president of Union 
‘ollege, was the guest of honor and principal 
peaker at the annual reunion dinner of the 
\lumni Association of Union College in New 
York City on December 13. James E. Finne- 
n, president of the Alumni Association, pre- 
led. 

Dr. MARION 
wr College, 
of the 
uring the dinner plans were outlined for 


4 


E. Park, president of Bryn 
the 
11. 
the 
an- 


was given a dinner by 


umnae institution on December 
lebration, early next year, of the fiftieth 


versary of the founding of the college. 


A DINNER was recently given in honor of Dr. 
B. Bizzell, president of the University of 
klahoma, by the staff 

commemorate his twenty-fifth year as a college 

president and his tenth year as president of the 


University of Oklahoma. Dr. Bizzell was presi- 


of the university to 


dent of the College of Industria! Arts, Denton, 
1910 to 1914, 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College from 
1914 to 1925 and since then has been president 
of the University of Oklahoma. 


Texas, from president of the 


Dr. Harvey N. Davis, president of Stevens 
Institute of Technology, was the guest of honor 
and principal speaker on December 14 at the 
Other 


Francis 


annual dinner of the Alumni Association. 
speakers were Professor Richard 

Deimel and Albert C. Wall, a trustee of the in- 
stitute. Dr. Palmer C. 
Ricketts, president of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, who it had been hoped would attend 
the dinner, as “the undisputed dean of engineer- 


Dr. Davis spoke of 


ing college executives.” 


Dr. Rospert CLARKSON Brooks, professor of 
economies at Swarthmore College, received on 
December 14 at a dinner in New York City the 
honorary degree conferred upon him honoris 


causa by the University of Berne in Switzerland 


on the occasion of its centenary last June. Dr. 
Brooks was unable to attend the ceremony in 
Berne. The speakers included Mare Peter, min 
ister of Switzerland to the United States; Dr. 
Adolf Meyer, of the Johns Hopkins University; 
Dr. Erie C. Kunz, president of the Swiss Society 
of New York, and Dr. Frank Aydelotte, presi- 
Dr. Victor Nef, 


York, was toast 


dent of Swarthmore College. 
Swiss Consul General at New 
master. 


Tue New York State Vocational Association, 
at its meeting held in Syracuse, will award on 
December 27 to Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, assistant 
commissioner of education of the State of New 
York, a medal for distinguished service to voca- 
tional education. The presentation will be made 
by Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of 
schools of New York City. This is the first 


award of its kind to be made by the association. 
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Pierce DuGGAN, director of the 
was re- 
the 


of the City of 


International Education, 

December 18 as 

Associate Alumni tn LlEege 
York. 


pres dent of 


N ew 
dean of Columbia 


was elected presi- 


HAWKI Sy 


s and Univer- 
York at the 
Dr. Henry T. 


Moore, president of Skidmore College. 


viation of Coll 


New recent 


He succeeds 


Dr. VIERLING KERSEY, superintendent of 
chools for California, has been elected by the 
National 


sioners of 


Couneil of State Superintendents and 
Commis Education its president for 
Vermont, was 


Ernest W. 


1935. Francis L. Bailey, of 


named secretary in place of Dr. 


Butterfield, of Connecticut. 


Dr. C THomas, of Harvard 
University, has been elected president of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. Other 
Dr. Dora V. 
Smith, University of Minnesota, first vice-presi- 
dent; Holland D. Roberts, Stanford University, 
second vice-president; W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chi- 


cago Normal College, secretary and treasurer. 


HARLES SWAIN 


officers for the next year are: 


Other members of the executive committee are 
Center, Theodore Roosevelt High 
York City; Dr. Walter 


University, and Dr. Osear 


Dr. Stella S. 
New 
York 


Campbell, 


School, Barnes, 


New James 


University of Michigan. 

Tue Chandler Medal for 1934 for “eonspicu- 
ous work in the field of chemistry” was con- 
ferred by Columbia University on December 14 
on Dr. Jacob Goodale Lipman, dean of agricul- 
Rutgers University and director of the 
Agrienltural Experiment Station, 
the field 


Howard Lee 


Jersey 

outstanding achievements in 
of agricultural chemistry.” Dean 
McBain, rraduate faculties of Columbia 
University, made the presentation before nearly 
men. Mrs. Charles F. 


four hundred scientifie 


Chandler was present. 

Dr. WaLTER P. STEINHAEUSER, president of 
Le Master Institute, New Jersey, until it closed 
this year due to lack of funds, has been ap- 
professor of business administration 


pointed 
Shenandoah College in Vir- 


and education at 


cinia. 
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Dr. StaNLeY F. Howarp, associate profess 
of economies at Princeton University, has be 
appointed chairman of the department, and Dr, 
Kdward Sampson has been appointed ehairma: 
of the department of geology 

At the University of Nebraska, Professor W, 
C. Brenke has been made chairman of the d 
partment of mathematics. The retiring cha 
Professor A. L. Candy, will continu 


teach in the department. 


nran, 


THE Rev. Dr. WintuiAM ApAMS Browy, s«sior 
fellow of the Yale University Corporation, has 
resigned, and the trustees have elected to sue 
ceed him the Right Rev. Henry Knox Sher 
Bishop of Massachusetts. Dr. 


Roosevelt professor of systematic theology 


Brown, who is 


Union Theological Seminary, has been a mem 
ber of the corporation since 1917, 

Dr. WILBUR T. 
as associate general 
York Federation of Churches 


THE Rev. CLEMENS has 
signed secretary of t 
Greater New 
become general secretary of the New York Stat 


Council of Churches and Religious Education. 


Dr. W. TayLor THOM, JR., associate professor 
of geology at Princeton University, has becom: 
special assistant to the Subsistence Homestead 
Division of the Department of the Interior, con- 
tributing his services as director of a survey oi 
the coal-mining industry. 

Dr. Oris C. TRIMBLE, associate professor ot 
psychology at Purdue University, has been 
lowed a grant-in-aid by the National Researe 
Council for a special research project in aud 
tion. 

Dr. JoHN H. Fintey, formerly commissio! 
of education of New York State, will be 
principal speaker at the New York State Ass 
ciation of Academie Principals meeting in 53 
cuse on December 27. 

Dr. Richard Henry TAwNEy, professor 
economie hisfory at the University of Londo: 
has been appointed Ford lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford for the year 1935-36. 

Proressor W. L. Brace, Langworthy pro 
fessor of physies at the University of Manches- 
ter, will deliver the Children’s Christmas Lee- 
tures at the Royal Institution in December and 
January. The subject of the lectures will be 


“Electricity.” 
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Tue biennial award of the Oberly Memorial 
e (in memory of the late Eunice Rockwood 

y, formerly librarian of the Bureau of 

t Industry, Washington, D. C.), for the 
best bibliography in the field of agriculture or 
natural sciences has been postponed uwntil 
March, 1935. 


m $5,000 


This prize consists of the income 
for a biennium and is awarded 
ery two years. 

ProFessorR FEDERICO AGENO, director of the 
National Library at Rome, died on December 1 

the age of forty-nine years. 

Dr. Horatio STEVENS WHITE, professor emer- 
tus at Harvard University, died on December 
From 1876 

1878, Dr. White was assistant professor of 
Greek and Latin at Cornell University; and 

om 1891 to 1902 he was head of the German 
lepartment. In 1902 he was called to Harvard 
University, where he was for seventeen years 


13 at the age of eighty-two years. 


professor of German. 

Dr. BEN M. CHERRINGTON, director of the 
Foundation for the Advancement of the Social 
of Denver, and 


Sciences of the University 


Henry W. Toll, of the American Legislative 
\ssociation, sponsored a three-day “planning 


session” for some fifty Colorado legislators on 
26, 27 and 28. The six meetings 


at the State House and considered 


November 
were held 
the issues which will face the legislature in the 


ming sess1on. 


It was hoped that such a con- 
ference would enable the legislature to put 
ugh a wiser program with less delay than 
could otherwise. 
BUILDINGS erected at a cost of $400,000 for 
the Westminster Choir School 
Given by an 


were dedicated 
December 13. anonymous 


mor, the campus group consists of an ad- 
ministration building, two dormitories and a 
constructed of brick in the 
olonial style. A joint concert of the West- 
ninster Choir and the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
with Leopold Stckowski conducting, featured 
the dedication ceremonies in the Princeton Uni- 
The Reverend Dr. John Finley 

president of the Westminister 
School, delivered the address, and the Reverend 
Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, presided. Others who 
participated were the Reverend Dr. Robert R. 


Wicks, the Princeton University 


hapel, all red 


versity Chapel. 


dean of 
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Charles H. 


Presby- 


Chapel, and the Reverend Dr. 
Erdman, a 


terian General Assembly. 


former moderator of the 


ELMER E. WHITTED, who until his death re- 


cently was a well-known lawyer in Denver, 


Colo., willed to the University of Denver his 


library, consisting of about fifteen hundred 
volumes of well-selected biographies, histories 
and literature, especially essays, both English 
and American. 

Dr. BENJAMIN RAND, who died on November 
9, provided in his will that the proceeds from 
the future books 
president and fellows of Harvard College to 
Rand 


Fund for the general advancement of philoso- 


sale of his shall go to the 


establish the Benjamin Philosophical 


phy. The residue of his estate goes to rela- 
tives in trust. At their death, three quarters 
of the residue goes to Harvard and the other 
Nova Scotia. 
Dr. Rand was connected with the department 
of philosophy at Harvard from 1897 until his 
death; since 1933 he had been librarian emeritus 


quarter to Acadia University in 


of the Philosophical Library. 

DEAN VirGiniA C. GILDERSLEEVE, of Barnard 
College, has announced the plan decided upon 
by the faculty committee for awarding the fel- 
lowship established by the $30,000 gift from 
the Women’s Organization for National Pro- 
hibition Reform. The gift represents the sur- 
plus funds for the repeal organization headed 
by Mrs. Charles H. Sabin. 
the gift an annual fellowship of $1,300 will be 


Under the terms of 


awarded to the successful candidate for a year’s 
graduate work at an approved college or uni 
versity in one or more of the related fields of 
history, economies, government and social sci- 
ence. The fellowship will be awarded each year 
by the college not later than May 1, beginning 
in 1935. Candidates must be 
United States 


degree not earlier than June, 1929, from a eol- 


citizens of the 
and have received a_ bachelor’s 
lege or university on the accepted list approved 
by the Association of American Universities. 
They must have shown special ability in the 
field of political science and show promise of 
The 
ulty committee on the fellowship award includes 
Professor Emilie J. 
Professor Eugene H. Byrne, Professor Ray- 
mond Moley and Dean Gildersleeve. 


future usefulness in publie service. fac- 


Hutchinson, chairman; 
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THE Paris correspondent of the London Times ment clearly is directed toward gradually 
Educational Supplement writes that on the com- placing the schools operated by foreign 
s inquiry into the recent school with national Turkish establishments. Ameri 
congress at Nice, at which strong at- cans maintain, besides Robert College in 
» on the government, M. Berthod, suburb of Bebek, four primary schools 
Minister of Edueation, has ordered one of the Istanbul, attended last year by 1,453 pup 
speakers at the congress to be severely repri- while the college numbered 489 students. \ 
manded and another to be brought before the de- tually all were Turkish subjects. Since 
partmental council. In a circular addressed to American College at Ismir, Smyrna, closed 
the education inspecto 
them to show the reports of maintained by Americans outside of Istanb 


rs in each department the June, no more educational establishments 
minister calls on 
their speeches at the congress to certain teachers, The English have only two schools, with a t 
to ask them whether they were faithfully re- of 371 pupils. The French, who were the fir 
ported, and to demand an explanation. M. to open schools under concessions dating 
Berthod adds that where a teacher refuses to far back as the seventeenth century, mainta 


answer he is to be told (a) that even outside fifteen primary and eight secondary schools 


school hours a teacher must think of the effect as well as six colleges directed by Roma: 


of his words and deeds on the good name of the Catholie priests or nuns. The pupils in thes 
school and on his own authority in the eyes of schools numbered last year about 5,036. The 
pupils and their families; (b) that a congress Germans possess one college with 878 pupils, 
exclusively composed of teachers, with an agenda and the Austrians have two schools with 5% 
with other things, the definition of pupils. 
their role in the state and their attitude towards THE academic requirements and other prelim 
the authorities, can not be regarded as divorced inary plans for the establishment of a se 
from their professional activities; and (c) that  ¢) social work in New Jersey have been out 
in no ease can union discipline absolve them of lined by a committee representing the Nex 
the duty to obey the orders of their superiors. Jersey Chapter of the American Associa 
M. Berthod concludes by ordering that if, by his 4; of Social Workers. and. the Mee Jenn 
refusal to reply, a teacher shows that he does (Conference of Social Work. The committee an 
not share these views, he is to be immediately younced that the establishment of a graduat 
reprimanded, without prejudice to any later school of social work can be adequate only if se! 
punishment which may be inflicted. up by the standards of the American Associa 
A Unitrep Press dispatch from Istanbul re- tion of Schools of Social Work. The schoo! wil! 
ports that more than twenty-seven thousand be an individual unit and will have a full-tim 
pupils are attending foreign or minority schools director. It will be designed to train new en 
there. This situation is considered by the Turks _ trants to the field of social work. The students 
a remnant of the former system of eapitula- must have a bachelor’s degree in social scien¢ 
tions, and the policy of the Kemalist govern- as an entrance requirement. 


DISCUSSION 


A PLAN OF EDUCATION courses in character education, vocational gu! 
EpucaTion at publie expense is designed to dance and other related activities. These at 
train youth in citizenship. Too much time and tempts to train for situations through elabora 
money have been spent on one phase of this tion of education more or less formal ma} 
task, the imparting of information in the at- become highly artificial through neglect of t 
tempt to fix habits of thought and action unity of experience and unity of personality 
deemed most desirable for an ideal citizen to which determine attitudes and actions in actua 
possess. This type of education has failed to _ life. 
develop fersonality and the ability to meet new Instead of a more specialized curriculum 
situations as they arise. Efforts to remedy there must be comprehensive programs for the 


4 » ° . cs e 
these defects have usually taken the form of development of personality. Herein publi 
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ication should seek to know and coordinate 
community resources within which a given 
ip of pupils is growing from childhood to 
nhood. School life is only one of the many 
cperiences that influence children. 
as been overworked by attempting to crowd 

a few daily hours and terms of school at- 


Too long 


lance a heterogeneous series of facts and 
rcises labeled “curriculum.” 

n an attempt to carry out the dictum, “School 
not preparation for life, but life itself,” am- 
ious educators have bit by bit brought life 
erienees into the but 
se may be in their natural setting, they lose 


school, valuable as 
n torn out and reproduced in school their 
itionship to total situations. Hence, deprived 
educational values, these activities may be- 
mere items of casual information or forms 
unusement. 

Instead of attempting to build an education 

parts selected from wholes it should be 
possible to utilize actual life situations. Too 
yng the school has sought to edueate with facts 
selected arbitrarily from miscellaneous fields of 
knowledge. Often this information has been 
further alienated from the child by classifying 
t into the logical categories of adults. Efforts 
to integrate this material are the result of a 
worthy desire to overcome its inadequacy. 

It should be possible to go further and give 

ldren experience, information and attitudes 
through guided realistic living. To do this, 
public edueation must recognize the oppor- 
tunities that already exist in community life. 
Instead of trying to make the school a cross- 
section of life, artificial at the best, it should 
aim to coordinate life itself as lived at home, 
in play, at elub and church, so that to live it 
will be to learn and become adjusted. 

Besides a “school curriculum” there should be 
lor each community a “Plan of Education” in 
which schoolroom experiences will be an ele- 
ment, but not the only one, for child develop- 

This “Plan of Education” will use the 
resources of the community, social and material, 
to the best advantage, for all the twelve 
It would develop com- 
each 


Cacn 
months of every year. 
which 


mon policies and aims toward 


might contribute its share in 
training, religious training, health and reerea- 


agency social 


tional activities, vocational insight and eivie 
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loyalties. All these advantages could be at- 
tained through the wise coordination of e2gencies 
already existing in every community. 

Such a working together of agencies would 
not only prevent overlapping but would serve 
the more important purpose of clearing up the 
confusion from which children suffer when ex- 
posed to many unrelated influences, worthy as 
each may be. 

The school itself, freed from the necessity of 
imitating life, may devote more of its time to 
the study of life in its natural functioning 
through excursions, discussions and evaluation 
of things done and observed. More time then 
could be given to the creative work of record- 


ing impressions and developing appreciations. 


W.S. DakIN 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
TEACHERS 


HAVING spent some time during a decade or 
longer in studying the unionizatior. of teachers, 
we read Dr. Henry R. Linville’s recent state- 
ment with considerable interest.1 Sixteen years 
of teaching in Chicago afforded opportunity to 
observe results at first hand. 

Investigation of the publications of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, now readily acces- 
sible, indicates that teacher unionization in New 
York differs greatly from that in Chicago. The 
earliest affiliation of teachers in Chicago with 
organized labor occurred in 1902.2 Classes were 
then so large that there was much illness among 
teachers.’ 

We have Dr. 
there has been a period of grievous exploitation 
He is entirely correct 


Linville’s own statement that 


of teachers in Chicago. 
about this matter, since classes increased further 
in size in 1933. Physical education teachers in 
high schools must teach 35 periods per week. 
A charming woman, little more than fifty years 
of age, died a month ago. She was a physical 
training teacher in a large Chieago high school. 
She had studied thoroughly the laws of health 

1ScHOOL AND Society, 40: 1037, November 10, 
1934. 

2 Chicago Teachers’ Federation Bulletin, 
ber 14, 1902, p. 4. 

3 Ibid., April 11, 1902, p. 1. 


Novem- 
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After 


unioniza- 


preached. 
ache} 

till exploited; hence 
linville’s remedy is 
tain that what 
been in the 
in the 


means 


1f Labor publishes 


nua conventions, 


Equity 
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as a union had suffered great decline in mem- 
It should b 
remembered that the actors carried on a success- 
ful strike in 1919. 

It is true that 


Labor is a conservative force. 


bership, due to the depression.* 


the American Federation 
However, a ¥ 
spent at the headquarters of the organization i 
1934, was suf 
facts: (1) 


expects ul 


Washington, late in September, 


impress me with two 


cient to 


American Federation of Labor 


ized teachers to pay national dues. (2) O 
labor unions have earried on strikes to enf\ 
just demands, but the unionized teachers 
failed to do so. 

CAROLINE Benotsi 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PUBLIC HEALTH ON THE RADIO 
“Do , Dollars 
prog 


broadcast under the auspices 


and Disease” is the title of 


a series of radi rams on the subject of 


medical econon 


ory Council on Radio in 


Education. This is the couneil’s first venture 


in the field public health, and seems to be 
eontroversy. 


“The 


radio talks is not to 


arousing +h interest and some 
As our 
f 


purpose Ol 


announcement states: 
ries Ol 


advocate an} solution of the problem, but 


le information and stimulate 


‘he recent progress of the science 


been little short of miraculous. 


have shown fine profes- 


sional spirit and have given freely of their time 


without pay. Yet more than fifty million per- 


sons in the United States either do not receive 


they need, or are heavily bur- 


the care which 


dened by its costs, while many practitioners 
and agencies for health are under-employed and 
poorly paid. The barrier is mainly economic. 
It stands between the doctors and the dentists 
and the nurses who are able and eager to serve 
and the patients who are sorely in need of the 
service. The problem is to bring doctors and 
dollars and diseases into such helpful and con- 
tinuous contact with each other that the prac- 
tise of medicine can keep pace with the science 
of medicine. That is the central theme of this 


series.” 


Some ot 


including certain plans for group payment 


Many solutions are proposed. 


medical services on an insurance basis 
widely approved, because it is believed 
under such plans most families would be ab 
budget the otherwise unpredictable and pos 
Other p 


—ineluding some forms of state medicine 


unbearable costs of medical care. 
widely opposed because of the fear that 
will lower the quality of medical services 
In the first program in the series, Dr. F 
sketched all the questions that would be ra 
summarized: “Do 


in these and 


these questions lead to ‘state medicine’? (Shi 


programs 
medical care be provided for everybody at pub 
Some of the speakers in 

Others, I am sure, bi 
already has gone too 


Many doctors are gravel} 


lie expense ?) 
series may think so. 
that the government 
toward paternalism. 
concerned, as you shall hear in these talks, lest 
‘state medicine’ or even group practise lower 
the quality of medical service. In particular 
many doctors fear that the proposed reforms 
may destroy the precious confidential relations 


between physicians and patients. Indeed, many 
of us outside the profession believe that we 
should make haste slowly; in particular, that 


we should guard against the real danger 0! 

4 Report of the Proceedings of the Fifty-third 
Annual Convention of The American Federation 
of Labor, 1933, p. 36. 
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ference with the scientific phases of medical 
rvice by those who lack scientifie equipment. 
chief safeguard against all these dangers 
nformed publie opinion, and that is the sole 
et of these Monday evening talks.” 
he list of speakers includes many prominent 
in publie life, in the field of education, in 
th and welfare activities and in the medical 
d. In at least half of the programs, the 
ikers are doctors of medicine. Because 
0OL AND Society of November 17 reprints 


+ 


rial from the Journal of the American 


Association, attacking the program as 


ypaganda for the socialization of medical 
I want to add that five very prominent 
bers of what might be termed the conserva- 


of the American Medieal 


invited to participate in this series, in ad- 


Association 


n 
i 


\ or 
Wills 


are actually on the 


the doctors who 


More than one fourth of the total 


following 


available was offered to the ing 
sentatives of the organized profession who 
ned to speak: the president of the Amer- 
Medical Association; the president of the 
rican Nathan Van 
en, M.D., member of the House of Delegates 
Medical 
of the minority who declined to sign the 
of the Committee on the Costs of Med- 
Care; Roger Lee, M.D., a member of the 
ise of Delegates of the American Medieal 
‘jation, Richard Smith, M.D., of 


College of Surgeons; 


the American Association and a 


and 
n. 
There are nineteen programs in the series, 
ry Monday from 10: 30 to 10: 45 p. mM. East- 
i Standard Time, through February 25, when 
President Livingston Farrand, M.D., of Cornell 
All the talks are being 
published by the University of Chicago Press, 
9750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, and they 


University, will speak. 


are available for fifteen cents each, or two dol- 
for the series of nineteen. 

The Public Health Committee, under whose 
lirection these programs are presented, includes 
yr. William T. Foster, as chairman, and Drs. 
. 5. Cumming, Haven Emerson, Alice Hamil- 
ton, George E. Vincent, Ray Lyman Wilbur and 
Senator Robert F. Wagner. 

To date the speakers in the series have been 
Dr. William T. Foster, director of the Pollak 


Foundation for Eeonomie Research; Dr. Walter 
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P. Bowers, editor of the New England Journal 
of Medicine; Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, of the 
School of Medicine at Yale University; Robert 
Jolly, director of the American Hospital Asso 
Sir Arthur England; 


Newsholme, of o 
Dr. George H. Bigelow, director of the Massa- 


ciation; 
chusetts General Hospital; Edward A. Filene, 
of Boston, and Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, presi- 
dent of Stanford University, formerly president 
of the Americzn Medical Association, and Paul 
H. Douglas, 


The remainder of the program is 


of the University o 


William Tru- 


Pollak 


Dec. 24. ‘‘Tiny Tims of To-day,’’ 
fant Ph.D., 
Foundation, 

‘*Progress in 1934,’’ Michael M. 
Ph.D., and C., 
C.P.A., Julius Rosenwald Fund, 


99 
cago. 


1 
jrector 
airector, 


Foster, 
Rufus Rorem, 


‘“Budgeting Hospital Bills,’’ Frank Van 
Dyk, Hospital 
Council of Essex County, New Jersey, 
and Homer Wickenden, A.M., general 
director, United Hospital Fund, New 
York City. 

‘The Nurse’s 
Miss Katherine 
director, National 
Public Health Nursing, 

‘Mutual Health Service,’ 
D.P.H., director of rese: 
State Medical Society. 

‘The Government’s Part in Medical 
Care,’’ William Hard, L.D.H., jour- 
nalist, Washington, D. C. 

‘Where Doctors are Lacking and Why,’’ 

Emerson, M.D., College of 


executive secretary, 


Part in Publie He : 
Tucker, R.N., general 


Organization for 


Ine. 


Haven 


Physicians and Surgeons, New York; 
Publie 


formerly 
Health 


‘Present 


president, American 

Association. 

Trends in Health 
I. S. Falk, Ph.D., and 
stricker, Milbank Memorial 
New York City. 

‘The Man from Mars asks Questions,’ 
Harry H. Moore, Ph.D., director of 


Committee on the 


Insurance, 
Edgar Syden- 


Fund, 


study, Costs of 
Medical Care. 
“*Next Steps,’’ 
M.D., president, Cornell University. 


Livingston Farrand, 


LEVERING TYSON 
DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON RADIO 
IN EDUCATION 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE SUPPORT OF ENDOWED 
UNIVERSITIES 


No thoughtful struggles 


observer 


through which our social and economic life has 


been passing but must have wondered more than 


once whether our American confidence in edu- 


the great safeguard and support of 
democracy were ill-founded, and at all events 
that education must not 
This thought 


as certainly occurred repeatedly to the thou- 


the nature of 
fundamentally reconstructed. 
ands of embittered graduates of our colleges 
who, after years of hard grinding sacrifice to 
win an edueation, have recently found them- 
selves walking the streets in search of a job— 
any job that would give them food nd shelter. 
And their sense of the futility of . a. has often 
been most acutely directed towaru our higher 
But sober second thought can only 
the that, their 
shortcomings and whatever transformations it 
may be expedient that they should undergo, in 


edueation. 


reinforee conviction whatever 


their essence the colleges and universities repre- 
sent indispensable intellectual and_ spiritual 
values which our social order, if it is to endure 
at all, simply ean not afford to forego. The dis- 
tressing fate which has overtaken many of the 
continental universities, ravaged of their inde- 
pendence and prostituted to the dictates of 
political expediency, may well serve us as a grim 
object lesson of the evils which may flow from 


violent social upheaval. 


As is well understood, institutions of the type 
represented by Yale have recently suffered be- 
wildering shrinkage of capital funds and stag- 
gering losses of income, but there are other 
more remote consequences vf the depression 
which I believe to be potentially far more sin- 
ister. Current social and political trends, ac- 
centuated, if not directly provoked, by the eco- 
nomic depression, contain a menace for the great 
endowed institutions which should not be over- 
looked. Counting among their number the most 
venerable and many of the most important of 
our universities, they have owed their power to 
assemble great bodies of scholars to create great 
and laboratories and museums, very 
to the gifts of generous benefactors, 
If the present 


libraries 
largely 


often in the form of legacies. 


tendency to excessive taxation of personal! 
come persists, or increases, as it may, and if { 
be coupled with further assault by inheritance 
taxes upon testamentary estates, the two largest 
sources of income for these institutions wil! 
most inevitably dry up or, in any ease, 
gravely impaired. If on top of these procedw 
exemption from taxation of gifts to phil 
thropie and religious organizations should 
repealed, as has already been energetically » 
posed, the consequences would again be 
edueati: 


destructive to endowed 


If, finally, the widespread ei 


tremely 
foundations. 
to tax their physical properties were succes 
their plight would be most critical. 

Tuition charges, apart from endowment 
only source of income, could not possibly alon 
support these institutions of learning, unless, o: 
the one hand, educational standards were ruth- 
lessly sacrificed and the methods of teaching 
were radically and disastrously modified (c.y., 
by discharging many of the teachers and em 
ploying a few lecturers to address huge classes) 
or, on the other hand, the fees were greatly in 
creased, which at present would, as a financial 
device, defeat itself by greatly reducing atten 
dance. Adequate scholarships would help solv: 
the problem, but these rest almost invariab) 
upon endowments or private gifts and would | 
subject to the same malign influences alread} 
pointed out. Whether the social order in Amer 
ica can afford seriously to cripple these endowed 
institutions, and possibly to destroy some ol 
them, should be conscientiously considered )) 
the advocates of taxation methods the results 0! 
which are reasonably certain ultimately to un- 
dermine the vitality of the universities. 

A complete reorganization of education in thie 
United States, with a shift in its objectives and 
a complete change of its center of gravity, may, 
as some persons believe, be highly desirable; but 
to bring this about by indirection and mor 
less unintentionally as a result of a panic- 
stricken effort to mitigate through injudicious 
taxation the effects of a transient 
erisis, or as the result of a merely emotional as- 
sault upon the results of thrift and industry, 
would be a sorry product of our democratic¢ s0- 
ciety, and one ruinous to some of the highest 
values which have been built up in our century 
and a half of national life. In any ease, thought- 


econom 
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people should not be oblivious to the obvious 
cations for higher education of certain of 
current trends. 
\s a consequence of these circumstances, Yale 
itself in grave need of Additions to its 
tal resources adequate to make good the 
s of income which in common with all other 
ved institutions it has of late suffered. 
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Funds for scholarships are urgently needed, 
especially in the undergraduate divisions, where 
fifty could be used to the greatest advantage. 
The report reveals that the university has had 
to eurtail its budget by nearly one million dol- 
lars as compared with 1931.—President James 
Rowland Angell in his report to the trustees of 


Yale University. 


REPORTS 


THE WORK OF THE CARNEGIE 


CORPORATION 
Dr. FrepericK P. Keppe., president of the 
negie Corporation of New York, states in 
annual report that of the $5,000,000 voted 
the income of the corporation during 
34 only $40,000 was appropriated for 
rgeney and other grants falling outside the 
against nearly a million 
1932-33. 


of the year’s grants were 


program, as 
rs voted for the same purpose in 
Sixty-four per cent. 
ted to fields in which the corporation has 
heen active—library interests, adult edu- 
the arts, research studies; eighteen per 
t. of the grants were made for the initiation 
new activities; and ten per cent. were made 
the basis of long-continued relations with the 
nstitution or individual in question or because 
matters involving inter-foundation comity. 
[he number of proposals and suggestions 
presented to the corporation during 1933-34 
was nearly twice that of the previous years. 
QO? ‘he proposals 255 resulted in grants, 847 re- 
‘eived unfavorable consideration, and 556 were 
carried 1934-35, or 


thereafter, 


over for consideration in 
A word may be said as to the device, which 

sees to be growing, of bombarding a founda- 
with letters and telegrams of endorsement 

hen some particular proposal is up for con- 

Bona fide support from those who 
first-hand knowledge is always welcome 


leration. 


and frequently very helpful in reaching a de- 
cision, but it is no compliment to the intelli- 
that 
v can not distinguish between such communi- 


gence of foundation trustees to assume 

ns and the wholesale product of pressure 
group methods. 

Appropriations to “general education” con- 


stitute the most frequent type of grant made 


by the corporation. Mr. Keppel defines this 
type of education as “concerning itself not with 
the fortunes of any particular institution, but 
rather with the fuller understanding of the laws 
of learning and their application at different 
levels and for different purposes and with the 
broader provision which society is making for 
the adjustment of the individual to his environ- 
ment.” The purpose of these grants is to bridge 
the gap, brought about by changing conditions, 
between the layman and the professional in the 
educational field. 

The corporation is contemplating two general 
studies, one on support for scholarly publication 
and one on grants to operating organizations 
for general expenses as contrasted with grants 
for specific programs. Regarding the study of 
scholarly publications, Mr. Keppel says, “It 
will be interesting to see whether careful in- 
quiry will confirm the opinion frequently ex 
pressed that careless preparation for publica 
tion results in the printing of material far too 
bulky for effectiveness to say nothing of being 
unnecessarily expensive. Furthermore, it is said 
that the material is not only poorly organized, 
but when published it suffers by comparison 
with corresponding material appearing in other 
countries.” 

Of the independent college with a limited en- 
dowment Mr. Keppel says: “There must be a 
fundamental change in the attitude of the insti- 
tution towards the individual student and also, 
a different conception on the part of the student 


as to what he is there for, a different use of 
his energies and capacities. Advance will be 


made by an effective study as to the application 
of what we now know regarding individual dif- 
ference, interests and motives, mental hygiene, 
the technique of continuous record, the uses of 
comprehensive and other examinations.” 

For some years to come the total income of 
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for grants will 


1} 
} ¢ ‘ ailahla 
i IS avalliabdi¢ 


siderably reduced because pohey 


I ina 


ld in 


nce Committee to place security 


making new investments. 


ants voted during 1933-34 were 


$500,000 for permanent funds of the American 


the American 


»ytior 


n; $538,000 to 


te-statement of the Com- 
the Institute 
the 


alian Couneil for Edu- 


S500 000 Tor support ol 
al Edueation; $250,000 
he Austr 


for the establishment of 


for 


h and 
institution in New Zealand; $238,000 


arc 


] 
Slmiual 
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for support of the American Association 
Adult Education and the National Oceupat 
Conference. New undertakings inelude a: 
dowment grant of $100,000 to the Musew 


} 


Modern Art, $200,000 divided among the 
versities of Western Canada, and grants, 
the British 
gregating $205,000 to finance a general 

of Afriea, to 
tribute toward social research in the Un 
South Afric 
oram in the interest of over-seas students at 


Southern and Equatorial 


‘a, and to support a three-year 


Institute of Edueation, University of Lo 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATOR THINKS OF PROFES- 
SIONAL TRAINING IN 
EDUCATION! 


the course of its study of the value of 


“Required Courses in Education’ Committee Q 


IN 


of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors sent a questionnaire to the principals or 
head masters of 136 private secondary schools 
and to 1,800 high-school teachers for the pur- 
of 
groups toward required courses in education.? 


pose ascertaining the attitude of these two 


Replies were received and used by Committee Q 
from 83 head masters and from 391 high-school 
teachers, or 61 per cent. of the head masters of 


99 


private schools and nearly 22 per cent. of the 


high-school teachers to whom qvvstionnaires 


were sent. On the basis of replies to its ques- 
tionnaire the committee presents certain gen- 


eralizations and recommendations which seem 
to be wholly unwarranted.® 
Just why the committee selected the 136 head 


masters of private schools as a group from 

1 This. study was done in cooperation with the 
Alpha Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa of Indiana 
Alpha Chapter kindly distributed the 


University. 
The writers tabulated 


copies of the questionnaire. 
and analyzed the results. 

2A condensed form of the committee’s report 
is found in the Bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, Volume XIX, Num- 
ber 3, March, 1933. Committee Q was appointed 
by the American Association of University Profes- 
sors to investigate the professional requirements 
for teachers in the secondary schools. 

3 For a critical evaluation of the report of Com- 
mittee Q the reader is referred to University of 
Kansas Bulletin, ‘‘The Value of Professional 
Training in Education,’’ by Smith, O’Brien and 
Bayles, December, 1933. 


whom it might secure valid judgments concern- 
ing any aspect of the preparation of teachers 


for the publie schools is diffieult to underst 


unless one assumes that the committee had pre- 
viously decided what conclusions it wished 

reach from its investigations and then submitt 
the questionnaire to a group of school men | 
would be quite certain to support the precon- 


ceived generalizations. Certainly no well 


formed educator would regard the judgments 
8 J 


of head masters of private schools as having 


( 


Dominions and Colonies Fund, ao 


any considerable degree of validity in the mat- 


ter of professional training of teachers for | 


publie schools. The reasons for this are so 


vious that it seems seareely necessary to pre- 


sent them. 
vate schools have had little or no proft 


training and naturally they feel no need of it 
Their pupils are a select group, coming larg 


from our better homes. 


far removed from the community from wh 
its pupils come and consequently feels no n 
of adapting its educational procedures to th 


varying demands of the local situation. 


yaring pupils for college entrance is 
z SD 


objective of many of these private schools; 1! 


their educational funetion in society 
simple as compared with the publie school. 


In order to ascertain the attitude ol 


Many of the head masters of p 


public-school administrator in Indiana towa 


professional courses in the training of teac! 
the writers submitted the same questions w! 
Committee Q used in its study to all pub 
The writ 
are perfectly clear in their own minds as to t! 
value of the questionnaire method as a basis 10! 


school administrators in the state. 


The school is usual] 
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ions concerning the value of professional 
The problem under consideration can 
answered by the collection of opinions 
group of individuals. However, if we 
rely upon opinions of any group, then 
y there is no group whose opinions 
be more seriously considered than the 
men who employ, observe and supervise 
chers who have had varying amounts of 
onal training. 
ExteNT TO Wuicn InpIANA ScHoot MEN 
BELIEVE IN AND USE PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION 
ur questionnaire was adapted from the two 
nnaires used by Committee Q. It was 
up by adding two questions to their 
One of the 


questions (No. 2) was set up to duplicate 


ynnaire to Private Schools.” 


st question in the original list, but with 
rent point of reference. The other ques- 
(No. 5) was taken direetly from their 


stionnaire to High School Teachers.” 


Cer- 

inor changes were made in the statement 

e of the questions so that the question- 

e would be applicable to the public-school 

ion. Also, in order to be somewhat more 

atie, the check lists of possible answers 

» rearranged and extended somewhat. While 

questionnaire was not well adapted to the 

a situation with regard to teacher-train- 

requirements, it was felt that in order to 

ike valid comparison with the results obtained 

Committee Q it should not be modified in 
its essential aspects. 

‘ questionnaire, as thus formulated, is as 


T 


[In selecting and recommending teachers (for 
pointment to positions in your school sys- 
who have not already had considerable 
experience, are you influenced by the amount 
of professional training (courses in education 
and psychology) the prospective teacher has 


} 19 


d?—Answer by checking the appropriate 


sponse, 
, emphatically ——Yes, emphatically 
No —— Yes 
\lmost none , with reserva- 
tion 
——yYes, a moderate 


No, with reserva- 


amount 
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—-Yes, very little 


- Yes, adversely 
——No inexperienced 
teachers considered 
2. In selecting and recommending teachers (for 
to positions in your school sys 
had 


ence, are you influenced by the amount of pro 


appointment 


who have even considerable experi 


tem ) 


fessional training (courses in education and 
psychology) ‘the prospective teacher has had? 


Answer by checking the appropriate re 


sponse, 


——No, emphatically ——Yes, emphatically 
- -No a Yes 
——AImost none ——Yes, with reserva 
——No, with reserva- tion 
tion - Yes, a moderate 
amount 
—Yes, very little 
——Yes, due to require 
ment 
——Yes, adversely 
3. If attention is paid to professional training, 


what is the type of such preparation (nature 


7 
of courses) that is desired ?—Answer by check 


ing the specific course or courses. 


Gene ral Psychology 
Educational 


chology 


—Philosophy -— 

——Philosophy of Edu- - Psy- 
cation 

——Educational Sociol- ———General Methods 
ogy —Special Methods 

——Hiistory of Eduea- - Practice Teaching 
tion —School Administra- 

tion 

-(Write in) — 


——Principles of Edu- 


cation ~— 


teachers who } had 


those of 


specific 


4, Have 


extensive 


your 


‘“pedagogical’’ training 


proved, in your judgment, more skillful in im- 


parting knowledge, and more successful in 
stimulating interest and study than those who 


have had no, or little, such training ?—Answer 


by checking the appropriate response. 


——No, emphatically ——Yes, emphatically 
——No, a hindrance or ——Yes 
handicap —Yes, as to impart- 


—No ing knowledge 
——Not to a great ex- Yes, as to stimulat 
tent ing interest and 


——Not necessarily study 
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5. What, in your judgment, is the relative value high schools, 160 town and city superinte: 
of the different types of professional training 99 @ > superi nts, 5 , rs ( 
(professional ic Sa by ranking lip ans Rips se is =~ = 

ge fi s partments of eduecatio 

40 Phi Delta Kappans not definitely elas 
Replies were received from 623, or 62 


the following courses according to importance, 
the most important first, the next most impor- 
tant second, ete. In the blank spaces provided ; 
for the purpose, simply write the respective Cent. of the men to whom the questionnai: 
; 12. sent. This number included 368, or 55 per cen: 


9 


ranks, 1, 2, 3, ete., to 
Philosophy ——Edueational Psy- of the principals of township high schools; 
Philosophy of Edu chology or 90 per cent. of the county superintendent: 
cation General Methods 118, or 74 per cent. of the town and city 
Edueational Sociol Special Methods 
ogy Practice Teaching 
li 


History of Educa —Sechool Administra 


intendents; 48, or 96 per cent. of the mem! 
college faculties, and 7, or 18 per cent. of 
unclassified Phi Delta Kappans. 


tion tion : 
Table I shows the extent to which th: 


Principles of Edu . (Write 
cation 
General Psychology professional training as a basis for selecting 


men in the present sampling Zre influe: 


recommending relatively inexperienced t 
for positions in their school systems. 

; : : = eee hat QR a rr 
men, ineluding all school men who are eon- will be observed that 586, or 94.06 per c 
of higk-school the school men make use of professional t 


This questionnaire was mailed to 1,004 school 


cerned with the supervision 
teachers in the publie schools of Indiana. The ing for the purpose indicated, while onl) 
sampling included 662 principals of township 4.33 per cent. do not so use professional 
TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES TO QUESTION No. 1 


General 
classification 


a moderate 


No, emphatically 


a“ 
> 
= 
vA 
DH 


Yes, with 
reservation 
Yes, very little 
Yes, adversely 
No, with 
reservation 


Yes, 





Principals of N + 110 
township high 
schools 


— 
_ 


29,89 


County super- 16 
intendents 3. 24 21.96 19.51 
20 12 6 1 1 1 3 2 
0.85 2.54 1.69 


City superin- 
tendents fe 16.95 10.17 0.85 5.08 0.85 0.85 


Members of N ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 
college facul- 
ties 


Unclassified 


Entire sam- o 1 1] i 4 
pling 4 21.99 32.58 18.78 14.13 2.57 3.85 0.16 0.96 1.77 0.48 0.48 0.64 





Summary: Number making use of professional training wow 986 (94.06% 
Number not making use of professional training 33% ) 
Number not replying to the question 61% 
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TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES TO QUESTION No. 2 


General 
ssification 


Almost none 
reservation 


ully 
No answer 


Yes, a moderate 


amount 


9 
« 


Yes, emphati- 
Yes, with 
Yes, due to 
requirement 


Yes 


| No, with 


| 








neipals of } 42 107 
vnship high 


ye 11.41 29.07 22.28 15.49 7.34 2.7: 4.35 1.63 1.90 


9 o7 


nty super- 
ndents y 10.98 32.93 


superin- 16 45 
lents / 13.56 38.14 


Members of 
lege facul- 


assified 


120 86 3! 6 
tire sam- 
19.26 13.80 5.62 2.2: 0.96 


r 
> 





Summary: Number making use of professional training 
Number not making use of professional training 
Number not replying to the question 


TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES (CHECKS OF ENDOR:; 


y 


General 
ssification 


ul 


eholog 
methods 


Edueational 
sociology 
History of 
Principles of 
education 
Educational 
psychology 
(written in) 


education 
teaching 


General 
SVC 
Gener 
Practise 
methods 
Miscella 


of education 
I 


Philosophy 
Philosophy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Pr neipals of a * ore 
wnship high 171 221 21% 2 184 
schools 24 33.42 25.54 17.12 43.47 46.46 60.05 58.42 49.99 


68) 


County super- 
intendents 


City superin- ol 
tendents 96.44 27 Fe 7 79.66 64.40 
36. “ of Sem sis 


118) 


Members of 
college facul- 
ties 3 5 9: 8: 93.75 56.25 95.83 


(42\ 
+5) 


=f 


Unclassified ( 6 
7 % 42.86 71.43 85.7 57. 85.71 100.00 85.71 


411 378 
% 10.43 37.08 48.15 65.97 60.67 


70 


Entire sam- N 65 9% ¢ 300 
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TABLE IV 
TION OF REPLIES TO QUESTION No. 4 


interest 


and study 
emphati- 


» answer 


s, as to stimu- 
ing 


Not necessarily 


Not to a great 


extent 





39 


10.60 


County su 


intendents 


City 
tendents 


Entire sam- 0 


pling / 95.52 e 6.90 0.96 


Number believing that professional training contributes materially to teach- 


ig success 460 
believing that professional training contributes somewhat but not 
necessarily to teaching success 10: 
Number believing that professional training does not contribute to teach- 
ing success 


Number not committing themselves on the question 


ing, and 10, or 1.61 per cent. do not express The types of professional training 
themselves either way. It will be observed also school men desire for the prospective tea 
that the different groups of school men use and are indicated in Table III. This table shows : 
believe in professional training to about the frequency with which the different profess 
same extent. The members of college faculties courses were checked as desirable in tea 
seem to favor strongly professional training, training. According to these data, pra 
‘ipals of township schools tend to teaching stands first; educational psych 
respect professional training somewhat less than second; general methods, third; special] met 
the other groups. fourth, and so on down to philosophy, elev 
Table II shows the extent to which Indiana as desired types of professional training. 
school men are influenced by professional The extent to which the different groups 
training as a eriterion in selecting experienced school men and the entire sampling believe 
. The picture in this ease is much the professional training functions is indicated 
same as in the previous ease. Extensive use is the data presented in Table IV. These 
made of professional training in selecting and show that the different groups believe st: 
in the influence of professional training 0! 


recommending experienced teachers. Approxi- 
mately 88 per cent. of the school men so use success of the teacher. In all, 460, or 73.84 pet 
professional training; 8 per cent. do not, and 4___ cent. of the school men believe that profession 


per cent. do not commit themselves on the issue. training contributes materially to the success 
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acher; 103, or 16.53 per cent. believe that 
ssional training contributes somewhat, but 
necessarily, to the suecess of the teacher; 
27, or 4.33 per cent. believe that profes- 
training does not contribute anything 
d successful teaching, and 33, or 5.30 per 
do not commit themselves. 
relative importanee of the different types 
fessional training, according to the opin- 
the school men involved in the sampling, 
ywn in Table V. 
table are the number of times the particular 


The values presented in 


ect was rated; average rank, average of the 


ks assigned as directed in question No. 5, 
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and rank order, order of preference based on 
the average ranks. 
Table V is largely self-explanatory. But, for 


the sake of emphasis, it should perhaps _ be 
pointed out (1) that in order of preference the 
different subjects stand as follows: First, prae- 
tise teaching; second, educational psychology; 
third, general methods; fourth, special methods; 
fifth, 
education; 
eighth, school administration; ninth, educational 


general psychology; sixth, principles of 
seventh, philosophy of education; 


sociology; tenth, miscellaneous subjects (writ- 


ten in the space provided in the questionnaire) ; 
eleventh, history of education, and twelfth, phi- 


TABLE V 
RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE DIFFERENT PROFESSIONAL COURSES (IN TERMS OF THE 


THE 
RATINGS ASSIGNED IN ANSWER TO QUESTION No. 5) 


General classification 


ducational 


Philosophy 


| of education 


| sociology 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| Philosophy 





Number 
Average 
x rank 
: Rank 
68) 
order 


Principals of 
nship high 


Number 
Average 
rank 
Rank 
order 
Number 
superin- Average 
lents rank 
18 Rank 
order 
Number $() 
Average 
rank 
Rank 


order 


inty super- 
ntendents 


Members of 


ge faculties 9.19 


Number 

Average 
rank 

Rank 
order 


lassified 


Number 
Average 
rank 
) Rank 
order 


Entire sam- 
t ‘> 


History of 


| 
| 


itional 


education 
psychology 


written in) 


psychology 
methods 
Miscellaneous 


Practise 
teaching 


General 
Special 
methods 


| Principles of 
Edue 


education 





cS 
eo 
~ 


4.90 3.90 
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losophy, and (2) that the different groups of 
school men are closely agreed as to this rank 


order of the different subjects. 


CONCLUSION 


This survey of opinions indicates very clearly 


that Indiana school administrators and teacher- 
trainers in general are strongly in favor of pro- 
fessional training for prospective teachers. A 
large majority of the administrators make exten- 
sive use of professional training in selecting 
teachers for positions in their school systems. 
This is the case whether the candidate for a posi- 
an experienced 


tion be an inexperienced or 


teacher. 
The types of training most generally used in 
this connection are: (1) Practise teaching, (2} 


educational psychology, (3) general methods, 
(4) special methods, (5) general psychology and 
(6) prineiples of education. Other types of 
training are used as eriteria, of course; but these 
the most frequently used, and 
Indeed, the 


state certification requirements include the six 


Six types are 


they are used in the order listed. 


types of training listed here and a number of 
other types; and it might be thought that the 
different types are used just because of this re- 
But it is obvious from the ques- 


quirement. 
tionnaire reports that this condition is not the 
cent. of the 


case: per 


school men involved in the sampling said they 


only approximately 4 


considered professional training as a criterion, 
just because it was required. 

As a matter of fact, school administrators are 
at least apparently couvineed that professional 
training contributes materially to teaching sue- 
cess. At any rate, three fourths of those who 
replied stated as much: and a large percentage 
of the remainder stated that they considered pro- 
fessional training as of value. 

It is very apparent from the comments of 
prominent school men in Indiana that there is 
an insistent demand for a more intelligent and 
a more rigid selection of students in our teacher- 
institutions for admission to teacher- 
training courses. It is also evident that in the 
consideration of prospective teachers school ad- 
institu- 


training 


ministrators believe teacher-training 
tions should place more emphasis on the matter 
of personality than has been done in the past. 


(A survey of the material under “Remarks” was 
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made, but on account of its length could not be 
included in this article.) 

The results of this study present an almost 
complete refutation of the generalizations 
reached by Committee Q, especially in so far as 
these generalizations pertain to the attitude of 
school men toward professional courses in edu. 
vation. Since the present sampling of school 
men is much larger and since it ineludes all types 
of public-school administrators, it is legitimate 
to conclude that the results obtained by Com- 
mittee Q, together with the sweeping generaliza- 
tions based thereon, have practically no validity 
so far as training teachers for our public schools 
is concerned. 

Many of the 
state that the requirements for professional 


public-school administrators 


training of teachers should be revised. There 
is no consensus of opinion, however, as to just 
what changes should be made. The authors of 
this report are in perfect agreement with these 
school men and also with Committee Q’s report 
on this point. But it must be pointed out again 
that revision does not necessarily mean either 
decreasing or increasing professional require- 
ments. Improvement in __ teacher-training, 
whether this means decreasing or increasing 
professional requirements or any other require- 
is the one desirable objective upon 
Revision to 


ments, 
which all educators are agreed. 
secure such improvement should obviously rep- 
resent the combined efforts of public-school ad- 
ministrators and officials of teacher-training in- 
stitutions who are intimately associated with the 
work of the publie schools. 
THE LATE G. C. BRANDENBURG 
O. C. TRIMBLE 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
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